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GOOD MEMORY WORK IN LITERATURE, A RARE BUT GLAD AND 
BLESSED HABIT OF LIFE: NO. IL* 


ENRICHING SCHOOL LIFE, AND ALL LIFE, FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


I* is true of many schools that, after long 
years of school going their pupils are 
familiar with few fine things, perhaps 
none whatever, and they can repeat no 
choice thing either in prose or poetry. 
This is criminal disregard of opportunity. 
It is frightful waste of possibilities, that 
might be realized to millions, of broader 
thought, and sweeter hope, and nobler aspi- 
ration, and stronger purpose towards a bet- 
ter life—all this influencing countless other 
lives to still better things through the gen- 
erations. The fault lies mainly with the 
teacher—and back of him, with the super- 
intendent and the school authorities. 

We will not vainly attempt to give the 
child instruction in all the subjects of hu- 
man knowledge. We will teach but a few 
things, those which are essential, or which 
seem most desirable. In these few things, 
which will be made to touch very many 
things of vast importance and undying in- 
terest, we will give definite knowledge. 
We will do this in a way to attract, so far 
as we can. So far as we can also, we will 
give only such knowledge as is worth re- 
taining, and is sure to be approved best by 
the child grown to the mature life of intel- 
ligent manhood or womanhood. Nor will 
we forget this truth of tremendous impor- 
tance in the work of the teacher—that it 
is not one generation only that is before us 
in the school—for in teaching these boys 


*From an address by J. P. McCaskey, pub- 
lisher of The Pennsylvania School Journal, 
for more than forty: years principal of the 
Boys’ High School of Lancaster. Republished 
with additions, to oblige some teachers o 
twenty years ago. 








and girls we are, in a degree, teaching their 
great-grandchildren. 

Are we teaching the best things? We 
are everywhere trying to do this. But 
there is so much blundering theory, so 
much mistaken practice. There is unrest 
and dissatisfaction everywhere amongst 
thoughtful people. They tell us the schools 
are not doing their work as it ought to be 
done, either in the matter of sound ele- 
mentary scholarship, or in moulding thought 
and character and shaping life to the high 
ends that may fairly be expected of them; 
that they are working far too much on the 
low plane of self-interest and vulgar self- 
seeking. 

And all this is true of very many schools 
both in city and country. There are schools 
in which things sweet and noble, generous 
and beautiful, seem seldom or never to be 
thought, or spoken of; in which the splen- 
did imagery of the poet is never made to 
pass before the rapt vision of the child; in 
which the grandeur of heroic achievement 
or self-sacrifice is never held up, to be re- 
garded by the growing boy or girl with 
quickened heart-beat, and imitated humbly 
afar off. Alas, for the men and women 
who were children where all this was true! 
And alas for to-morrow where this is true 
to-day ! 

You have perhaps forgotten some of the 
teachers who taught you the alphabet and 
spelling, penmanship and arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, and what not—a “ 
grammatical cinder” one and another of 
them may have been, for whom you have 
neither gratitude nor affection. But the 
man or woman who gave you glowing 
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thought and noble imagery, the thrill of 
heroic impulse and high aspiration, he or 
she is immortal. 

Who are the best people you have 
known? those whom you have most en- 
joyed? from whom you have had most 
good? They who knew fine things and 
loved them, who thought them, and said 
them, and wrote them, and sang them, 
and put them deep into your heart of 
hearts for time and for eternity. Teach- 
ers such as these are the very elect of 
God. They are God’s angels dispensing 
heavenly manna to His children. We care 
little to remember those who directed for 
us only the dull routine of school life, but 
we venerate the memory of the sainted 
ones in our school calendar who were 
teachers indeed! For they made real to 
us the “splendor of grass and flower,” 
the privilege and the glory of living in a 
world and in an age like this; the beauty, 
and the duty, and the promise, of human 
life. How wrought they this miracle of 
grace? By giving, without measure or 
stint, the best they had in their own richly 
endowed natures, and the best they had 
gathered from all the world beside, “giv- 
ing all as though they gave nothing.” 

Let the mind-content be such that good 
thoughts may always be rising from its 
depths. This must come in part from our 
heredity, but mainly from the wealth of 
thought and fact gathered, as the centuries 
go by, from hundreds and thousands who 
have been toilers and thinkers. We are 
the heirs of these wonderful ages. Why 
not enter gladly upon our inheritance, re- 
membering always that only so much of it 
can be ours as we have learned to enjoy? 
Shall we then have in ourselves, and en- 
courage our pupils to acquire, an appetite 
for such angels’ food? Why lose this right- 
ful heritage, and be of the millions who 
feed outside and upon the husks? 

Commit to memory, choosing the best 
things within reach in prose and poetry, 
but especially in poetry. Know many of 
these things in the dark. Know them when 
you are apart from books, or sick, or tired, 
or lonely. Then go away in thought with 
the poet, the hymn writer, or the seer, with 
the wise and the good of the past or of our 
own times; and in the study of the imagi- 
nation commune with them in blessed com- 
panionship. It is a great thing thus to 
hear what these men and women say or 
sing of nature, or life, or destiny. Con- 
sider also what higher life is assured to 
the boy or girl who begins all this in 
school days. : 

There are those who say, “Do not have 
a child commit to memory what it does 
not thoroughly understand.” This shuts 
out all great things, and is almost equiva- 
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lent to saying, “Do not have the child 
memorize anything that is worth learn- 
ing.” The best things the speaker has 
ever committed to memory he did not at 
all understand at the time, and their mean- 
ing even now is seen “as through a glass 
darkly”; but an earnest mother, whom 
long since he learned to revere almost as a 
saint, taught them because she knew them 
to be her own best treasure, and prayed 
that the child at her knee might one day 
come to the like blessed knowledge. Yes, 
teach at home and in the schools many 
good things, deep things, grand things, 
beautiful things that are not at all “thor- 
oughly understood.” If not to-day, or to- 
morrow, they will yet come back in bene- 
diction “after many days.” Our best work 
is always for life, not for the next grade 
in a system of schools. 

We have listened to many instructors of 
teachers, and have sometimes thought the 
most striking and helpful thing we have 
ever heard from any man on the platform 
of a Teachers’ Institute was a reference 
to his habit of recalling, as he lay in bed, 
a dozen or more of the best things he 
knew from Shakespeare, or the Bible, or 
elsewhere. This gentleman is a fine 
scholar, a good executive officer, and has 
the enviable reputation of being one of the 
best Normal School principals in the coun- 
try. It is a rare privilege for the student- 
teacher to belong to a Normal School 
where contact with such a principal is pos- 
sible, and where the influence of a man of 
this kind pervades the school like a tonic 
atmosphere. Such men teach most effec- 
tively, and for the life-time of their pupils, 
when they are not teaching at all. 

It is true, there is no “royal road” to 
learning. Work is and ought to be re- 
quired to make more precious the product 
of our toil. But work that is slavish can 
be made light, where the worker comes to 
it in a different spirit. The roads over 
which we must go can be made more easy 
and more interesting. We can be of great 
use to pupils by directing them how to go 
at the work of committing to memory in 
orderly fashion, and on the good old prin- 
ciple, “ Divide and conquer.” We some- 
times take a beautiful little poem by Long- 
fellow, “The Fiftieth Birthday of Agas- 
siz,” to illustrate a ready and simple method 
of learning or teaching a poem in a very 
short time, so as to know and place the 
stanzas in order or to give any stanza out 
of its proper order. A key-word or phrase 
is taken from the first line of each. verse, 
and numbered upon the fingers or in the 
air, upon the windows of the room in the 
order in which they come, the pictures on 
the wall, the desks, the pupils themselves, 
anything that will serve as a mechanical 
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aid in fixing the attention; and upon these 
eight words or phrases in the poem named 
the school is drilled rapidly, fixing the 
verses by quick and frequent repetition, soa 
as to recall them promptly when “one,” 
“seven,” “four,” “two,” or any other key- 
word may be called for; then the first lines 
in their order and at random; then the 
verse, forwards and backwards in order 
of lines, until the entire poem is learned, 
and “in the air,” so that it may be recited 
in concert, or different verses by indi- 
viduals or classes, to afford variety. 
Everybody is awake with pleased interest, 
and surprised to find himself, it may be 
without having looked at a book, reciting 
from memory a choice thing which a brief 
hour before was utterly unknown. Has 
the hour been well spent which brings gain 
of thought and enjoyment for a lifetime? 


FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF AGASSIZ. 
May 28, 1857. 


It was fifty years ago 
In the pleasant month of May 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud,* 
A child in its cradle lay. 


And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying: “Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 


“Come, wander with me,” she said, 
“Tnto regions yet untrod; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale. 


So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud; 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches} of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold. 


And the mother at home says “ Hark! 
For his voice I listen and yearn; 

It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return!” 


H. W. Longfellow. 


* Pa’e deh-v6, his home in Switzerland, from 
which the large granite boulder was brought 
which stands, with brief inscription, at his 
grave in Mount Auburn Cemetery, Boston. 

ft Ro6ngz da Vash, simple melodies of the 
mountaineers of Switzerland, sometimes sung, 
but usually played on a long trumpet, known 
as the Alpine horn. 











When a long poem or prose selection is 
in hand a very helpful plan in fixing the 
order of succession of the stanzas or par- 
agraphs is to give a keyword and first line, 
or first words, to the pupils in the order of 
their seats, making sure when the num- 
bers are called in quick succession, that 
each knows his or her own words and 
line—“ one” taking the first stanza, “ five” 
the fifth, and so on. Soon, by frequent 
repetition and careful attention on the part 
of everybody, each pupil in the game may 
know the line of every other that has been 
“tagged,” while the rest of the class or 
school have the benefit of this drill on the 
sure outline of the new matter to be com- 
mitted to memory. In conducting this pre- 
liminary drill the teacher is aided more 
perhaps than any pupil in committing the 
new selection to memory. Often it is the 
most delightful exercise of the school to 
both teacher and pupils. 

The white pebbles that the hero of the 
nursery tale shrewdly put into his pocket 
when he heard that he and his little broth- 
ers were to be taken off into the forest and 
lost, and which he dropped along the way. 
from home to guide himself and them om 
their return, may stand for these key-- 
words in orderly succession; though they~ 
will often be found better represented by 
the crumbs that, at another time, he 
dropped at intervals from his erust of 
bread, which the birds picked up, and so 
left him with a lost trail. This is ordinary 
experience; and, when we find it so, it is 
well again to make the trail by “blazing” 
one’s way resolutely through the woods, 
and making it sure. 

This exercise is a fine drill in attention, 
without which little can be done in school 
or out of it. What is imperfectly remem- 
bered must be repeated accurately, read 
again and again, until it is “letter perfect ” 
and one’s own. An authority upon this 
subject says: “If the first impression is 
not deep, and the record has become oblit- 
erated, the remedy is not to attempt by 
sheer force of will to revive it, but simply 
to repeat the impression until it becomes 
indelible.” Clear, sharp, definite memory 
work is needed. The teacher who does it, 
choosing the best there is in the Bible and 
in general literature, grows and grows day 
by day; his pupils grow with him, and 
feel the old truth. “It is good for us to 
be here.” 

We have done this work for many years, 
and know how much gratification there is 
in it to all parties. Mnemonics is no doubt 
helpful to many people, but having tried 
various systems, we have come to regard 
the ‘matter of committing to memory as 
so much work to be done, in which ad- 
vantage may be taken of any help to be 
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had from important words, or phrases, or 
thymes, or length of lines in the poem; or 
strong words, striking thoughts, or number 
of lines in the paragraph; always trying to 
project the picture of the verse or para- 
graph, the poem or prose, so as to look at 
it, see its parts, and, as it were, read it 
from the air. The question of the great 
gain which results from such work—which 
should be done everywhere—needs hardly 
‘to be discussed. Everybody of fine sensi- 
bilities recognizes this, and would gladly 
approve it in the schools. But that sacred 
thing the curriculum is crowded. Much of 
it, so far as results go, is of little value, 
beyond the fact that teachers are accus- 
tomed to it. A more potent reason why 
such memory work should not be done is 
that teachers do not know, and many of 
them will not learn these things. Alas! 
for the children. 

The teacher must be able to think, “If 
Arnold stood where I do, or you, what a 
difference to these boys and to these girls! ” 
He must feel that it is the gold we want— 
not merely knowledge, however interesting, 
of the mine from which it came. He must 
feel that only as he teaches the eternal 
things can he hope for satisfactory results. 
‘He must know also that in doing this he 
as but obeying the old command: “ Prepare 
tye the way of the Lord, and make his paths 
straight,” Too much work in the schools 
is done merely for the money that is paid 
for it. We must have money to live, but 
to think too much of the money we get for 
wervice is to have the taint of leprosy in the 
blood. It is to die as a true teacher. 
Alas! for the pupils who have never known 
teachers filled with love of their work and 
a sense of the all-prevading presence and 
power of the love that fills the Universe! 

The teacher should himself be always 
a learner. He, far more than his pupils, 
needs this ready and growing acquaintance 
with the best men and women who have 
ever lived. What a power is a great soul 
like this at the head of any school, and 
especially of a great normal school for 
teachers! Happy the lot of those pupils 
who come daily under the influence of a 
growing man or woman whose imagination 
is enriched and his intellect quickened by 
beautiful and noble thoughts, who sees with 
unfailing wonder and gratitude the clouds 
in their fantastic forms and glowing colors; 
the trees that are growing all about him; 
the wayside plant, with root and stem and 
leaf and bloom and fruit, all carefully 
worked out, as life throws the quick shuttle 
and weaves true to the pattern in the loom; 
who notes the changing moon, the twilight 
hour, the starry hosts, the songs of birds; 
who loves music and poetry, and puts into 
the minds of some, at least, of his pupils, 
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that upon which their souls may feed 
through a long life. Where teachers love 
and know these things, not a few of their 
pupils will learn to love and know them too. 

What is a teacher? Most of all, an in- 
fluence. Why have the great teachers been 
so proverbially men and women of power? 
Not from what they taught, either of ordi- 
nary or extraordinary knowledge, but from 
the fact that they rayed out warmth and 
light as from a sun-center. The good 
teacher should be enthusiastic, unselfish; 
glad at finding a new bright thought, in 
fitting garb of words, from some other 
generous heart and gifted brain; glad to 
share it with his pupils, to learn it, to know 
it, and to recall it with them. This is 
teaching. This is life and light and joy in 
the school-room. But if the teacher be 
ignorant, coarse, selfish, lazy, there is little 
hope for him, and mainly disaster for his 
pupils. 

Let us then teach the supreme things, 
things generous and noble, reverent and 
true. Let us determine character on high 
lines, and so make life “ worth living,” be- 
cause it looks on towards a blessed im- 
mortality. The influence of the good 
teacher in this direction is incalculable. 
Learn some good selection in prose and 
poetry each week, the teacher learning it 
as well as the pupil, for the benefit to him- 
self may be even greater than to his pupils. 
Let these be assigned a week in advance 
and appoint a period upon the programme, 
of one or two hours, during which the selec- 
tions are to be written from memory in 
books distributed for that purpose, with due 
attention to the arrangement of matter, 
punctuation, use of capitals, spelling, etc. 
Our own time for this is Tuesday, from 9 
to II a. m., and nothing is permitted to 
interfere with this exercise, which we re- 
gard the most important of the week. 
After months and years of this kind of 
work, even the slowest pupils get good out 
of it from increased power of the memory, 
and much more good from the side of 
thought and the literary charm of that with 
which they are brought so closely into con- 
tact. We forget these selections in part, 
but we go back over them again and again, 
the boys being expected to hold many of 
them as they do the multiplication table. 
A list of three or four that have been com- 
mitted to memory is put upon the black- 
board each week for declamation day, and, 
as no one knows until he gets up to recite 
what he will be called for, he must be ready 
upon all of them. 

Lincoln’s “ Address at Gettysburg ” com- 
mitted to memory, and the spirit of this 
gem of literature impressed upon the mind 
of the pupil, is worth more for its historic 
setting and suggestiveness, worth more for 
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its enduring grip upon the fancy of the boy 
or girl, than months of ordinary text-book 
work in history in many a school room. 
“Over the Hill,” a little poem by George 
Macdonald, well learned and understood, is 
worth more than very much of the ordinary 
work in Geography. The boy or man who 
can button his coat over the goth Psalm, the 
“Psalm of Life,’ “Labor is Worship,” 
“Once to Every Man and Nation,” the 
“ Star Spangled Banner,” and many another 
good thing in his heart, as well as in his 
head, is all the better for it. 

It is matter for universal astonishment 
and regret that after so many years—six 
or eight or ten or twelve or more—spent 
by the pupils in the schools, they should 
pass out of them unable to recite and enjoy 
a dozen good things in literature—often 
not one—so poor, when they might go away 
with hundreds, rich for life in enduring 
treasure! This, too, not only without loss, 
but with positive gain to the three big R’s. 
The fault lies, for the most part, with the 
teacher. 

Let me quote in your hearing a few 
lines which every boy in our High school 
is expected always to know, and be ready 
on call to repeat on any declamation day 
or other proper occasion: 

“We see not in this life the end of hu- 
man actions. Their influence never dies. 
In ever-widening circles it reaches beyond 
the grave. Death removes us from this to 
an eternal world. Time determines what 
shall be our condition in that world. 
Every morning when we go forth we lay 
the moulding hand upon our destiny, and 
every evening when we have done we leave 
a deathless impression upon our characters. 
We touch not a wire but vibrates in eter- 
nity—we breathe not a thought but reports 
at the Throne of God. Let youth espe- 
cially think of these things; and let every 
one remember that in this world, where 
character is in its formation state, it is a 
serious thing to think, to speak, to act.” 

These solemn truths are the subject of 
remark at times, our purpose being that 
the boys shall so get these thoughts into 
their thinking, fixed deep into the substance 
of their being, that stronger bias towards 
good may be given to their own lives and 
to those of others with whom they are 
associated. We call it “Enduring In- 
fluence.” I don’t know who wrote it. 
When a boy I saw it as a paragraph afloat 
in a newspaper, and was impressed by it. 
Then I lost it, and did not find it again 
for years, though on the watch for it as 
for hidden treasure. 

The New York Tribune tells a pleasant 
story of a little girl of four years old, 
who, with her nurse, was walking at the 
seaside. They came to an inlet, and the 





nurse decided to row across, shortening the 
walk home. When the boat reached the 
opposite side she put the child ashore, know- 
ing she was but a short distance from home, 
and rowed the borrowed boat back. The 
distance was short, but very rough and 
difficult for a little girl of four. She 
struggled on through the coarse grass and 
sand, climbing hillocks and walking through 
depths. At last her mother saw her com- 
ing and hurried to meet her. She ex- 
claimed, “Were you frightened, my 
sweet?” “T felt very lost,” was the reply, 
“but I sang ‘Lead, Kindly Light, to my- 
self all the way.” What a strong argu- 
ment this for teaching little children hymns 
and poetry that have thought in them? 
The pity of it, that the minds of children 
are filled so often with nonsense, when it 
would require no greater effort to give 
them the inspiration of good literature! 
Nonsense rhymes are good enough in their 
time and place; but let the everlasting 
things be taught as well, and with the as- 
sured conviction that they are of infinitely 
greater value. Can an hour or more be 
spent to better purpose than in committing 
this beautiful poem to memory? 

It is quality we want, first and best of 
all things; after that quantity. Better a 
little gold than much copper or iron, how- 
ever good the latter may be. Better the 
crown jewels, diamonds and pearls, opals, 
sapphires and rubies—all of which may be 
put into a quart cup or a gallon measure— 
than mountains of common stones. The 
Lord’s Prayer is a brief form of words, 
and the Ten Commandments occupy but 
little space; but many millions of books 
interesting and valuable have been written 
whose influence for good upon the race is 
not to be compared with these. This higher 
thought and broader view, held wisely be- 
fore the mind is better than arithmetics 
and algebras, and the: ordinary routine of 
school work, in its influence upon the 
thought and life of the growing youth; and 
so in shaping the character of the future 
man or woman. Nor, as we have said, does 
any reason exist why the ordinary studies 
should not go forward even better in the 
atmosphere of this higher thought. 

The habit in the schools of touching the 
Bible for themselves and thinking of it on 
week days is also good. It is astonishing, 
now and then, when Bible characters or 
events are spoken of, to find how few 
pupils are familiar with the facts or ref- 
erences. Bible wisdom is the best the 
world has known, and in the wash and 
slush of printed matter of our time, boys 
and girls are growing up in comparative 
ignorance of the Book. If you doubt it, 
try the next school you enter. Teach the 
boys and girls the first Psalm, the eighth, 
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the twenty-third, the Beatitudes, the thir- 
teenth of Corinthians, and other immortal 
things from the Bible. Teach them a 
number of the best hymns. Make them 
their own by reciting many of them one 
after another in concert and individually, 
until these are as familiar to them as the 
Lord’s Prayer, and themselves as sure upon 
them as upon the multiplication table. 

It is often surprising with what readi- 
ness a song, a hymn, a poem of some 
length, or a prose selection, may be learned 
by a large school with some help and direc- 
tion on the part of the teacher, though for 
the most part they may be committed to 
memory without such assistance. “We 
learn to do by doing,” and the memory is 
greatly improved and strengthened by this 
exercise. There is nothing in the average 
school curriculum to equal this in its lasting 
influence upon mind and heart. We must 
know the ordinary branches of knowledge, 
but they are largely of “the machine,” 
fitting us the better for the business or 
professional life of the world. And this 
is what they are meant to do. What high 
thought or noble purpose, moulding life 
and shaping character, do pupils get out of 
arithmetic, or algebra, or geometry, or 
other science, as it is usually taught? For 
these better things we must look elsewhere. 
The time appointed for our school work is 
short, and the grist that is ground in the 
schools has in it a very large proportion of 
bran and “chopped stuff.” Let us put in 
enough good wheat, and run the mill with 
such care as to insure at least fairly good 
Graham flour for human souls to feed 
upon. Our thoughts come we know not 
whence or how. Let us put into the mind 
of youth all the suggestiveness towards 
good thought that lies in our power. The 
mind will have something to exercise itself 
upon; and to rise to good requires more 
effort than to sink downward to the low 
plane of idle personalities, cheap gossip, 
evil suggestion, and ignoble aims. 

This habit of committing to memory good 
things that he enjoyed was one that char- 
acterized Abraham Lincoln, our best-loved 
President. He was a unique man, who did 
many things that are unusual, but seem 
very human and natural for gracious and 
tender souls like himself. He kept intel- 
lectual company with choice, lovable spirits, 
because he was of their kin, and so he 
grew more and more like unto them, and 
more and more into the confidence and 
affections of a mighty people, until they 
had taken him to their heart of hearts as 
no man before in our national history. He 
was a great man, raised up by Providence 
at a time when the nation sorely needed 
sO pure a patriot, so far-sighted a leader, 
so wise a statesman. He was essentially 
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religious, with a deep conviction of the abid- 
ing presence and overruling power of God; 
but at times a sense of the tremendous re- 
sponsibility upon him made him know pro- 
foundly the meaning of what seems to have 
been his favorite poem, “Oh, why should 
the spirit of mortal be proud?” As the 
years pass, his memory grows in fragrance, 
redolent of the sweet spirit of good-will to 
men. Let it be kept green in our schools by 
following his good example, and adopting 
—knowing it to be his, and speaking of it 
as his—this wholesome Lincoln habit of 
committing to memory. 

To be able to quote aptly is often to drive 
home a truth with telling effect, and with 
the hammer of Thor, when one’s own com- 
monplace way of putting it might be but 
the blow of a tack hammer. Unless the 
habit of committing to memory is acquired 
and continued, we are unable to do such 
work readily, often not at all. An able 
clergyman of our acquaintance used to say 
with regret that he had lost the power of 
committing to memory because he had not 
exercised it; and he spoke with enthusiasm 
of a friend, another clergyman, who, when 
they were fellow-students, had been in the 
habit of doing this work, until his mind had 
become stored with the best treasures of 
literature, which were ready on call at any 
moment and suited to all occasions. His 
regret was very real, and his experience 
has been that of multitudes. It is the old 
law here as elsewhere: “To him that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundantly.” 

Therefore during school days commit to 
memory much that is best in our literature. 
We have all the favorable conditions. The 
pupils are with us in the schools. The 
programme of their work is arranged by 
ourselves as, in our judgment, shall be for 
their best good. We can give to them a 
vast store of precious treasure—wealth that 
can never be squandered or lost, like that 
inherited in the way of bonds and mort- 
gages, city real estate, or paternal acres— 
wealth that will increase by more than 
earthly compound interest, and which, 
either in itself or in its essence, can be 
taken with them when they go beyond— 
for is it not immortal treasure? 

Regarding this great matter as I do, from 
the standpoint of human duty, human re- 
sponsibility, and a confident expectation of 
the life to come, if I were a superintendent 
of schools, I would give this subject a 
prominent place throughout the course from 
the primary to the high school—if principal 
of a Normal or Training school it should 
be my first purpose, whatever else must give 
way, to do this, to put abundantly into the 
thought and memory of those preparing 
to be teachers the fine gold of literature, 
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which they having would again pass on to 
their pupils in after years in unceasing 
round of benefaction—as a teacher, I would 
give it (as I do) the place of honor upon 
the school programme—as Sunday-school 
superintendent, I would take enough time, 
thought it might be half the time of the 
session, to teach a hymn or psalm, or simi- 
lar precious thing, to the entire school, 
having concert recitation of others that had 
previously been taught—everybody, old and 
young, so far as possible, taking part in the 
exercise—as secretary or official in charge 
of Young Men’s Christian Association, or 
similar organization for the benefit of 
young men or young women, I would make 
this one of the leading features of the work 
to be done. Any man doing this work 
well, would be more than millionaire in 
ability to confer benefaction upon his kind, 
just in proportion as spiritual things are of 
greater account than material things. 

Owing to a change in the school hours 
of our city some years ago, which being 
general included the high school and took 
an hour from our day—against our protest 
that the time was too short,—we were com- 
pelled to drop certain work that was im- 
portant, though not directly in the line of 
school studies, and at length we became so 
dissatisfied with results in a direction in 
which the school had previously been 
strong, that, some five years ago, we de- 
termined to cut out a period of two hours 
each Tuesday morning, and have some of 
the most gifted and best souls in human 
history come in to help us during the brief 
period we could afford for them. They 
have companied with us from time to time, 
and the boys have enjoyed their blessed as- 
sociation. Our own great mistake as a 
teacher has been that we did not give these 
good men and women this cordial invita- 
tion full forty years ago. 

We usually have, in the Boys’ High 
School of Lancaster, one selection in prose 
and one in verse, each week, during the 
greater part of the session. We take 
things striking, suggestive, strong, tender, 
beautiful—a few of them only, and from 
many sources, for the field of literature is 
very rich in treasure and we can but gather 
a little here and there. We think about 
these things, talk about them; the boys 
recite them in concert; they write them 
from memory in blank books kept for this 
use, with attention to spelling, punctuation, 
use of capitals, arrangement of lines and 
matter. Three or four of these are named 
on the blackboard for declamation day, 
which comes round to each lad once in two 
weeks, and he recites what is called for 
when he goes to the platform. 

In the examination of teachers, when 
great advance has been made upon present 





standards, the questions asked, along with 
the solution of problems in arithmetic and 
the parsing of words in the sentence—both 
of which are necessary—will include: What 
poems can you repeat? what national 
songs? what hymns? what in prose from 
the Bible and elsewhere can you recite? 
What do you enjoy most in literature? 
Repeat this or that, tell what it means, and 
discuss it as you would before your school. 
What is the purpose of school training, and 
what do you regard of greatest importance 
among school studies in attaining this pur- 
_ etc., etc. All this to enrich school 
life. 

We cannot box the compass of human 
learning. Let us try not to give too much, 
but to give more wisely and more fully, 
so that boys and girls leaving school may 
feel—and we may feel—that they take with 
them much that is of sure and lasting 
value. Let us not ignore too much the 
wisdom of the fathers. A few things we 
ought to know well, as reading, spelling, 
writing, and arithmetic. After these, let 
us get that which, though it may not sound 
loudest on a school programme, will go 
farthest in the life when school days are 
over. Teach pupils to think that they can 
and should commit entire poems without 
regarding it an unusual feat of memory— 
and that not to do this is to miss much of 
the best that any school, or even life itself, 
can give them. 

Is there promise of good in this for 
both teacher and pupil? Then let us not 
have “the spirit of slumber, eyes that they 
should not see, and ears that they should 
not hear.” Do we hesitate to begin so 
good a work for our pupils because it 
involves unusual effort? Let us rather 
think of the end; for, like good St. Chris- 
topher, we “labor for eternal life”—for 
them and for ourselves. 


WORK DONE DURING THE YEAR. 


The following are the selections in prose 
and verse committed to memory during a 
part of the year 1897-8, by the Boys’ High 
School of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
written, at the regular period for this work, 
the first two hours of the session, on Tues- 
day morning, in blank books used for this 
purpose. The teacher does this memory 
work along with the pupils. It is work, 
not play; but it is a kind of work very 
desirable and most profitable in the schools, 
and it comes to be greatly enjoyed. These 
selections are from the Lincoln Literary 
Collection, a supplementary reading book 
published by the American Book Company, 


_which is the text-book used by the school, 


all the pupils being supplied with it the 
same as in geography, grammar, arithmetic, 
or any other study. It contains six hun- 
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dred or more choice things in prose and 
verse, most of which were selected with 
this memory work in view. The dates here 
given show when the selections, two or 
more in number, were had by the school. 


Oct. 12: Paul’s Tribute to Charity, Cor. I: 
XIII. The Drunkard, J. O. Rockwell. Oct. 
19: The Beatitudes, Bible. The Crowded Street, 
W. C. Bryant. Oct. 26: Success and Failure. 
The Heritage, J. R. Lowell. Nov.2: Four Out- 
lines. He Giveth His Beloved Sleep, E. B. 
Browning. Nov. 9: Brutus on the Death of 
Cesar, William Shakespeare, Julius Cesar. If 
We Knew, M. E. Sangster. Nov. 16: Nine- 
tieth Psalm, Footsteps of Angels, H. W. Long- 
fellow. Nov. 23: Rolla to the Peruvians, R. 
B. Sheridan. Now, Charles Mackay. Nov. 
30: Among My Books, Alexander Smith, 
The Way to Heaven, J. G. Holland. Dec. 7: 
Las Casas Dissuading from Battle, R. B. 
Sheridan. To-day and to-morrow, Gerald 
Massey. Dec. 14: Psalm I, It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear, E. H. Sears, Calm on the 
Listening Ear of Night, E. H. Sears. Dec. 21: 
Psalm VIII, Christmas Carol, J. G. Holland. 
The Closing Year, George D. Prentice. Jan- 
uary 11: The Mystery of Life. Lead, Kindly 
Light, J. H. Newman. Thou Wilt Never 
Grow Old, E. C. Howarth. Jan. 18: The 
Holy One, Bible. Thanatopsis, William Cullen 
Bryant. Jan. 25: North American Indians, 
Charles Sprague. Daffodils, William Words- 
worth. February 1: Spartacus to the Gladia- 
tors, Elijah Kellogg. Polonius to Laertes, 
William Shakespeare, “ Hamlet.” Feb. 8: Ad- 
dress at Gettysburg, Abraham Lincoln. Oh 
Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
William Knox. Feb.15: Beauty of the Clouds, 
John Ruskin, “Stones of Venice.” Abou Ben 
Adhem, Leigh Hunt. Feb. 22: Tribute to 
Washington, W. H. Harrison. Procrastina- 
tion, Edward Young. March 1: Our Duty to 
the Republic, Joseph Story. Fiftieth Birthday 
of Agassiz, H. W. Longfellow. March 8: 
Liberty. and Union, Daniel Webster. Spring, 
Mary Howitt. March1s5: Eulogy on President 
Garfield, James G. Blaine. March, William 
Cullen Bryant. March 22: Woe Follows Wick- 
edness, Bible. Planting of the Apple Tree, W. 
C. Bryant. March 29: Nobility of Labor, Or- 
ville Dewey. Plant a Tree, Lucy Larcom. 
April 5: Opposite Examples, Horace Mann. 
Labor is Worship, Frances S. Osgood. April 
12: Worx, Thomas Carlyle. Waces, Alfred 
Tennyson. April 19: Child and Sea-Shell. 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, Thomas Gray 
(first half of poem). April 26: Never Ending 
Happiness, Bishop Spalding. Elegy in Coun- 
try Churchyard (second half). May3: Truths 
of the Bible. Utysses, Alfred Tennyson. May 
10: National Hymn, S. F. Smith. Columbia, 
Gem of the Ocean, D. T. Shaw. Star Span- 
gled Banner, Francis Scott Key. Hail Colum- 
bia, F. Hopkinson. May 17: The Chambered 
Nautilus, O. W. Holmes. Over the Hill, 


George Macdonald. May 24: Enduring Influ- 
ence. Ozymandias, P. B. Shelley. The Gar- 
dener’s Burial. May 31: Be Not Deceived, 
Bible. A Day in June, J. R. Lowell. June 7: 
Ten Commandments, Bible. Once to Every 
Man and Nation, J. R. Lowell. 
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GETTING THE PUPILS TO STUDY. 





BY DEAN H. T. COLEMAN. 


a have been repeatedly re- 

minded that there is an art of teach- 
ing. Much has been said about this art and 
doubtless much needed to be said. But 
there is another art which is almost as im- 
portant and about which we have heard 
little or nothing. This is the art of study. 

The following suggestions dealing with 
the matter of home preparation of lessons 
may be of some service to that increasing 
number of teachers who believe that the 
co-operation of the pupil in the work of 
the class must extend beyond the lesson 
period. 

1. Children generally are interested in 
what they know something about. A few 
minutes taken at the end of a lesson period 
to tell about the next lesson and to indi- 
cate important and interesting things which 
may be looked up will frequently produce 
surprising results. 

2. Children are more interested in in- 
tellectual pursuits when those pursuits in- 
volve a certain amount of motor activity. 
They learn best through doing. If ques- 
tions are given bearing upon the next 
lesson, pupils should be encouraged to 
write down the answers, and if they have 
regular exercise books in which these 
answers can be placed, so much the better. 
Map drawing and coloring, the making of 
models from cardboard or other easily 
workable material, the writing of short 
essays on topics not beyond their compre- 
hension and bearing upon the lesson, all 
add to their interest in the work and to 
their sense of its importance. 

3. Children are interested in doing things 
for other people. In the assignment of 
home work, it is desirable to give each 
pupil from time to time his own special 
task. For example, the looking up and 
reporting upon geographical references, 
tasks which contribute to the interest of 
the class period and give to the pupils most 
directly concerned the feeling that they 
are doing something for the welfare of a 
group in which they are particularly in- 
terested, namely, their class. This feeling 
has a moral value which it is hard to over- 
estimate. 

4. Children are interested in what is go- 
ing on around them. They should study 
and report on community activities. Then, 
too, how many teachers interest themselves 
in the general reading of their pupils? 
Yet boys and girls have, as a rule, an 
appetite for books which amounts at times 
almost to a mania. A most important task 
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lies ready to the hand of every teacher of 
boys and girls above the primary age, in 
that matter of the guidance of the pupils’ 
reading. 

5. Children are interested in what their 
elders are interested in, more interested 
than the elders sometimes realize. Interest 
begets interest, and the teacher who is 
genuinely a student has a very essential 
qualification for the development of habits 
of study in her pupils. The fullness of our 
knowledge on topics of which we are 
masters reveals itself in various subtle ways 
whenever we speak of them; and if these 
topics are of universal human interest and 
value, we thereby bear convincing, though 
perhaps unconscious, testimony to that ideal 
of life which seeks power as well as free- 
dom through a knowledge of the truth.— 
School and Home. 
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THE SCOUT LAWS ARE: 








1. A Scout is Trustworthy. A scout’s 
honor is to be trusted. If he were to 
violate his honor by telling a lie, or by 
cheating, or by not doing exactly a given 
task when trusted on his honor, he may 
be directed to hand over his scout badge. 

2. A Scout is Loyal. He is loyal to all 
to whom loyalty is due: His scout leader, 
his home, his parents and country. 

3. A Scout is Helpful. He must be pre- 
pared at any time to save life, help injured 
persons, and share the home duties. He 
must do at least one good turn to some- 
body every day. 

4. A Scout is Friendly. He is a friend 
to all and a brother to every other scout. 

5. A Scout is Courteous. He is polite 
to all, especially to women, children, old 
people, and the weak and helpless. He 
must not take pay for being helpful or 
courteous. 

6. A Scout is Kind. He is a friend to 
animals. He will not kill nor hurt any 
living creature needlessly, but will strive to 
save and protect all harmless life. 

7. A Scout is Obedient. He obeys his 
parents, scout master, patrol leader, and all 
other duly constituted authorities. 

8. A Scout is Cheerful. He smiles 
whenever he can. His obedience to orders 
is prompt and cheery. He never shirks 
nor gurmbles at hardships. 

9. A Scout is Thrifty. He does not 
wantonly destroy property. He works 
faithfully, wastes nothing, and makes best 
use of his opportunities. He saves money 
so that he may pay his own way, he gen- 
erous to those in need, and helpful to 
worthy objects. He may work for pay, 
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but must not receive tips for courtesies or 
good turns. 

10. A Scout is Brave. He has the 
courage to face danger in spite of fear, and 
has to stand up for the right against the 
coaxings of friends or the jeers or threats 
of enemies, and defeat does not down him. 

11. A Scout is Clean. He keeps cleam 
in body and thought. Stands for clean 
speech, clean sport, clean habits, and travels 
with a clean crowd. 

12, A Scout is Reverent. He is rever- 
ent towards God. He is faithful in his re- 
ligious duties and respects the convictions 
of others in matters of custom and religion. 

The Scout Oath—Before he becomes a 
scout a boy must promise; On my honor I 
will do my best: 

1. To do my duty to God and my country, 
and to obey the Scout law; 

2. To help other people at all times; 

3. To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight. - 


— 
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MARY GRAHAM BONNER, 


= A FTER the war the eyes of the world 

must turn to the school. People 
will be more vitally interested than ever 
before, for they will realize that in educa- 
tion lies our true National strength.” 
These words, spoken by Angelo Patri, prin- 
cipal of one of the radical public schools 
in the country, opened up such possibilities 
of new ideas, solutions and answers to 
tremendous world problems, that I asked 
him if he would let me see the vision he 
had before him—the vision of the child, 
the future citizen and the hope of America. 

In Public School’ 45, in New York City, 
Mr. Patri has been trying out Gary ideas 
of education in an amazingly successful 
manner. It is as if he had a definite talent 
for the child and the child responded as 
the violin will respond to an artist who 
loves it. And it’s not only one child—there 
are thirty-six hundred of them in this 
school ! 

Doubtless, I thought to myself, Mr. Patri 
will be against war. He is not a Socialist, 
but he has strong ideas of equality and of 
individual rights. What will be his atti- 
tude toward the world struggle? I won- 
dered. Will he condemn military training 
and teach these children—many of them of 
foreign-born parents—that war is wrong, 
no matter for what cause? And as he 
began to speak of the time after the war 
I stopped him, for I wished to hear some- 
thing of the time before the war is over— 
the present time. 
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His answer came like a thunderbolt. In 
a low voice he said: “The war? Why, 
the war is for children.” “For children?” 
I repeated. “Will this war affect them 
here as it has already in England, France, 
Belgium, and Italy? Will it make them, 
too, orphaned waifs with no chance in 
life?” And I felt I knew the answer to 
my own question, but it was a different 
answer from the one Mr. Patri had in 
mind. 

“Later,” he said, “ we will recognize the 
individuality of the child and we will see 
life through the terms of childhood. Now 
we are merely growing. Yet we see that 
nothing is too costly for the child. Noth- 
ing. We are ready to sacrifice life itself— 
lives and lives and lives—all for children. 
And why? Could we ourselves not stand 
tyranny for a little while? Would any 
régime be so hard for us that we could not 
live under it for the length of our own 
days? Would we not suffer oppression so 
we would not have to suffer death? Ah, 
it is for the children that our men have 
gone out to fight for their country—and 
for the world. They have gone from 
Belgium, Italy, France, Engiand, and now 
from America.” 

He paused, and there came the thought 
of the horrors, the frightfulness, the awful 
wreckage and havoc of war, of the years it 
would take to heal the wounds. Many 
would never be healed. “Don’t you see,” 
Mr. Patri continued, “that national arro- 
gance must be stamped out in order that 
our children shall not be the victims?” So 
that was what he, too, thought of war. It 
was right and it was just. It stood for 
peace—a peace where love and honor and 
freedom would reign, and where there 
would be no oppression. And it was for 
children that this must be. 

Again from the windows I heard the din 
of voices. Mr. Patri heard them too, for 
he stopped and listened. “It is only for 
children that we must have this war. We 
must leave them a real democracy, a better 
world. We are always going to have war 
if a nation insists on imposing itself upon 
others. And a nation means people; people 
mean individuals. Arrogance sooner or 
later means war. Not only must we whip 
the arrogance of our enemies, but we must 
whip it in ourselves, so that the war once 
ended will be spiritually as well as inter- 
nationally won. 

“Tf we say, ‘My religion is good for 
your soul; you must believe it’; then we 
have arrogance and war—religious war. 
If we say, ‘ My culture is the best on earth. 
You must cultivate it,’ we have arrogance. 
And have we not had war because of it? 
If we say wealth and society should master, 
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we go back into the dim ages when nobility 
tyrannized. But we have gone forward. 
Our society women are eager to get the 
other person’s point of view. They see 
that other folks are worth while. That is 
good. They are becoming more interested 
in vital questions and all sorts of people. 
And unless we think in terms of the race 
we will never grow; we will only fall back 
into the pitfall the Germans have fallen 
into—we will become aggressors. And 
then what will it mean? More war.” 

Yes, he was right, I mediated. It was 
for children that this war was being 
fought, and it was through children that a 
lasting peace would result. And between 
children and the Nation is the school. 
Back of the school are the parents and the 
teachers growing, growing together— 
family, school, and country—and coming 
to realize that the only philosophy worth 
having is the child philosophy. 

“Religions, politics, ethics, social sci- 
ence, have shown a tendency to remain at 
a world level,” he continued; “ but the phi- 
losophy of the child idea tends to translate 
itself in terms of action, so that our ideals 
will not be separated from our actions. 
For a few religion may fill the need of an 
all-encircling ideal all of the time. But 
a St. Francis is exceptional. For a few it 
will only fill this need part of the time— 
perhaps once a week. For others there 
may be an ethical philosophy to take the 
place of a religion. But for all there must 
be something more personal. And to me 
it is the child idea. There is the influence 
of the child. A person refrains from 
doing wrong for the sake of his own child, 
and so for all children. He wants better 
laws for his child, and so again for all 
children.” 

“ What has your school to offer as a help 
to these children who are growing up?” 
I asked. 

“Germany,” he replied, with a smile, “is 
a nation with a motive, and that motive is 
discipline. It is efficient. Its educational 
programme has been definite. It has 
taught the arrogance of learning, the power 
of one individual over the under man. 
Isn’t this different from what we teach 
here? We know the valuation of the child. 
We know it is not force—which would 
only turn out a made-to-order child—but 
service that really counts. And service 
must be growth. And growth is never 
arrogance. 

“We believe in the individuality of the 
child. We believe in making each better, 
not from discipline, but from the highest 
of all motives—the honesty of mind. Such 
a boy will say, ‘I don’t steal because it 
never enters my head to steal.’ Isn’t thtre 
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a difference between him and the boy who 
says, ‘I do not steal because I am afraid 
ef the policeman and of getting caught’? 

“And one more thing,” Mr. Patri con- 
tinued. “Do you know what makes me 
happy? It is when a parent comes to my 
school and tells me he would like to be 
back again in school and to have the op- 
portunities his child is having. Don’t you 
see that in dreaming of his school days and 
seeing one so much bigger and better and 
happier he yearns to live his life again? 
And how can he do it? Only through his 
child. 

“ School will hold together the child and 
his parents, the family life and the Nation’s 
life. We will have a tendency after the 
war to imitate Germany and her disciplin- 
ary methods—and so long as we do that 
will wars last. All that we have done we 
will undo. We will commit suicide. We 
must defeat Germany for the sake of our 
children; we must conquer ourselves for 
the sake of a lasting peace. This war 
must be won,” he added, as again the din 
of the children’s voices sounded through 
the halls. “It must be fought to a finish 
for the liberty of our children and of 
children all over the world.” 

The big bell had rung. School was out 
for the day. I watched the children leav- 
ing. Their shrill joyous voices sounded 
far away to my mind. For I was thinking 
of other voices—voices crying out in 
agony, voices thick and choking, knowing 
they were so soon to leave the world and 
that somewhere some soul would be crushed 
because of it. 

And I thought of broken legs and arms 
as I saw these children hopping, jumping, 
skipping. I thought of blindness as I saw 
these children looking across from the 
school on their garden and farm, and smil- 
ing radiantly under the brightness of an 
early summer afternoon. And I thought 
of homes broken; destroyed, ravaged; of 
atrocities—and then their childish voices 
rose higher, it seemed. I thought of Mr. 
Patri’s talk on arrogance, and I remem- 
bered how he said, “It is not for us, but 
for our children, that this war must be 
fought to a finish, so that our children will 
not be wiped from the map.” 

There was the deep significance. And 
again, as I watched them and their smiling 
faces looked up at me, it seemed as if I 
must cry out to them: 

“Children all over the world, all of you 
are being fought for. Lives are being 
given up that you may live. Some of you 
have even heard the sound of guns. You 
have seen your fathers and brothers go. 
Many of them you will never see again. 
It is for you, oh, children, that this terrible 
sacrifice is being made. You are the 





future men and women, the future citizens. 
And it is right that it should be for you. 
For somewhere in the darkness of the 
present we see the light of the future—the 
future that you must make where service 
and happiness shall forever have conquered 
oppression and arrogance. 

“There is war to-day that there may be 
peace, and you must make it a peace so 
that there will be no more wars.” 

And as I left and passed children hurry- 
ing this way and that, I took one more look 
at the great school, and again there came 
to me the words of the man who has had 
so many ideas about children—many so- 
called radical theories—the man who sees 
through war a better world ahead. And 
I thought of how he had said that after | 
the war all eyes would be turned toward 
schools. Yes, the progress of the world 
will not be made through politics or 
through religions, but through education. 
The children will be the future strength 
of democracy, and the school will be the 
co-operating factor between parent and 
child, citizen and Nation!—The Outlook. 
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A S it was a Sunday and there were no 

schools in session, I was driven to 
see, on a hill a few miles distant, a monu- 
ment, the tribute of a member of Napo- 
leon’s staff to his chief. It represented the 
awakening of the Emperor from his long 
sleep, a fantastic bronze which must evoke 
the thought in many a visitor as to what 
the Emperor would say if only he could 
actually wake and see what is going fiercely 
on near his old Waterloo. 

But there proved to be something on 
the way to the hill-top grove that was to 
me of greater interest than any memorial 
of Napoleon, and of more promise to 
France than his awakening. It was a 
village school, the nearest approach to our 
boasted and loved little red schoolhouse, 
for there are no country schools in France. 
At any rate, in all my travels of twenty- 
five hundred miles I did not see a counter- 
part of our little lone open-country frame 
hut for which I am always looking when I 
travel in my own state. The country 
schools in France are in hamlets or vil- 
lages, huddled against a hill or by some 
stream, usually around a chateau or a 
towering church, where the peasants gath- 
ered for shelter and protection and socia- 
bility by night in earlier times, however 


far they traveled to cultivate their fields 


by day. 
The schoolmaster was sitting in front of 
his schoolhouse, his wife at his side, rest- 
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ing in the afternoon of his holiday, for 
the master lives in his school, and the chil- 
dren are but his larger family. So far as 
my observation went, the school is gener- 
ally the schoolmaster’s home, and his busi- 
ness is quite as seriously important to him 
as that of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion or of the Prefect is to him. This one 
room was a microcosm of France, and here 
her wealth was represented in specimens 
and her history remembered in pictures 
and in legends upon the walls. What im- 
pressed me most was the care with which 
the master had prepared for his next week’s 
work. There, in a book most scrupulously 
kept, was the whole program, showing 
what he intended to cover during the next 
few days in morals, in civics, in history, 
in arithmetic, etc. There is nominally 
compulsory attendance up to the age of 
thirteen, but there is no such central in- 
sistence as here. In looking over the 
records I noticed that some days were 
clear of absent marks, while other columns 
were cloudy with them. I asked the rea- 
sons, and learned that the fair days in the 
record were rainy days outside, when all 
the children could be in the school, and 
that the cloudy days in the book were fair 
days outside when some had to be in the 
fields. Which reminds me of the observa- 
tion of a Sister of Charity, who said: “ We 
cannot pray for God’s beautiful moonlight 
nights, since they are the best nights for 
the murderous air raids.” 

The school yard was planted in vege- 
tables, but they had not completely crowded 
out the roses, some of which were paying 
their fragrant summer homage to the 
women of France. And out somewhere in 
the edge of the village there was a large 
tract which the children were cultivating 
as a school for the use of the community 
or the state in its possible hunger. 

This village was not far from where 
grapes are grown of which the most famous 
wines of France have in the past been 
made, but in the little school there was 
very conspicuous advice in posters con- 
cerning the ill effects of alcohol. 

It is such a schoolmaster as this sturdy 
man (who had been at the front and had 
come back to his duties again) who be- 
comes, especially in such times as these, a 
representative of the government for giving 
official information or making appeal to the 
people in matters of common concern, such 
as the gathering of gold, the subscriptions 
for such loans as our Liberty Loan, the 
care of fields, protection against pests, 
provision for orphans, and so on. And 
sometimes, I suspect, he is also the mayor 
of the community; at least I found one 
village school in the mairie, where I had 
gone to find the parish records, and the 
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mayor-schoolmaster was teaching the little 
group of boys. That was several years 
ago, and I suppose the boys in their black 
smocks are all now on their way to the 
front, if not actually there in their uni- 
forms. 

I have been wishing that the state of 
New York could be redistricted so that 
every school might be, when it is physically 
possible, the natural social, industrial, and 
religious community center. But happily 
the legislation of the last winter, known as 
the Rural School Bill, is a long step in the 
direction of giving the country children the 
advantages of those who live in the more 
populous centers, with all the advantages 
of the other, of nature’s teaching through 
her curriculum, the seasons round.—Dr. 
John H. Finley, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education in The Outlook. 


_— 


WHAT THE CITY CANNOT GIVE 








MAN who has succeeded in more ways 
than most men, and whose name is 
known beyond the bounds of his adopted 
city, sat in a great easy chair in his library 
one evening last week, reading a news- 
paper. Measured by the standard which 
makes the big city paper a vital part of this 
man’s every morning, the little sheet he 
held could hardly be called a newspaper. 
In all its eight pages was not a single item 
less than three days old, and most of them 
were older. But their relative staleness 
made no difference to him. With eyes 
fairly eating every word and ears securely 
sealed against the chatting of his com- 
panions, he read himself into a little 
journey. 

He was back in his home town—way off 
in Illinois—and with Jim and Ed and Bill 
and the other “boys” he was “ forming” 
on the south side of the public square. The 
boys for the Chosen army were to leave 
for Camp Taylor on the 10.52, and the 
town was going to give them the biggest 
send-off within its power. There must 
have been nearly five hundred people 
massed around the group of “prominent 
citizens” who were to march directly be- 
hind the Silver Concert Band as it led 
the way to the depot. And this man knew 
every person in that crowd. He could have 
called nine-tenths of them by their first 
names—and except on state occasions that 
was the way he always addressed them. 
He knew the kind of homes they lived in 
and the churches to which they belonged 
and their lodges. He knew which among 
them were straight and which would take 
a short-cut to profit, if the path be well hid. 
By poking through the pigeon-holes of his 
brain, he could recall their sorrows and 
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joys, losses and gains, missteps and risings 
again. 

He walked up to the little group of young 
men who had set down their suitcases and 
brown paper bundles and were trying hard 
to look as if they didn’t mind the tears of 
the women, who, in turn, were trying to 
look as if they were glad over something. 
He shook hands with these young men, 
calling each of them by his first name. 
And he patted some of them on the 
shoulder and asked if they remembered 
certain incidents in their boyhood days— 
the time he drove Bob in from Cupper’s 
Creek with a broken arm; the time he took 
Tom to see the baseball game between the 
Whiteville Giants and the Berdan Con- 
querors; the time he pulled Silas out of 
the water at the Presbyterian Sunday 
school picnic. Of course, they all remem- 
bered—for even boys don’t forget little 
favors like this, especially when they come 
from a man who is a member of the school 
board and a director in the National Bank 
and Past Grand Master of the Knights 
of Pythias and always on the committee of 
arrangements for the Fourth of July cele- 
bration. Mothers don’t forget them, either, 
and as he passed among the women they 
came as near to smiling as they did all 
that day, and many a heart for a moment 
lost its sorrow in a little burst of pride. 
Without warning, the Silver Cornet Band 
broke loose and the grand marshal shouted 
the same order three times, and the parade 
started. 

The big man in the big easy chair was 
keeping step down the dusty street, along 
past the county jail, where the three 
prisoners peered from behind iron gratings 
that would have strengthened even the 
Bastile; along under the muslin sign 
stretched high at the corner of Maple 
avenue—“ Your Home Folks Won’t Forget 
You”—and down to the depot. He was 
reading this: 

“TI felt proud of them as they stood in 
line waiting for the train, and felt sure 
that they will give Greene county good 
reason to be proud of them in the future, 
whenever the opportunity comes to them. 
Then there were other people in that wait- 
ing crowd on the platform who seemed a 
little nearer than ever before. There were 
big, sturdy men, usually rough-spoken, who 
were not ashamed of the tears that were in 
their eyes and the choking sensation in 
their throats. Women were there— 
mothers, sisters, sweethearts—who were 
bravely smiling through their tears, and 
keeping back the tide of grief until, unseen 
by others, they could fight it out alone. 
There were fathers who stood apart with 
knitted brows and a faraway look; and 
brothers who tried to be gay and banter- 
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ing, but failed ingloriously. There are 
some things not especially enjoyable nor 
even cheering that yet leave us better for 
having experienced them. Incidents like 
the departure of that contingent of future 
soldiers forge a bond of human sympathy 
that binds us in one common brotherhood; 
that rounds off our rough corners, refines 
away the sordid dross from our inner 
selves, and leaves us not only nearer each 
other but also a little nearer the likeness 
of Him who was God and became human 
to help humanity.” 

That’s how the editor of the Patriot felt 
about it, and that’s the way the big man 
felt, too. The 10:52 came snorting along 
and swallowed up the young men and puffed 
away. The men hurried back to their 
stores and their offices over the stores, 
and the women hurried home so as to have 
dinner ready on time, and the town resumed 
its busy quiet life a good deal as a knitter 
proceeds with the row after having caught 
up a dropped stitch. But the man in the 
chair knew how it would be from that time 
on. The whole town—heart and mind— 
would be in Camp Taylor and later on 
“somewhere in France.” Every letter that 
came back would be passed around and 
talked about after prayer-meeting on Wed- 
nesdays and before church on Sundays. 
And around the big stoves in the back of 
the stores and at lodge and bank meetings, 
and wherever two or three were gathered 
together for whatever purpose. 

For the whole town, like every other 
small town in this land, is just a sort of 
big family with a good deal the same likes 
and dislikes and quarrels and good times 
that mark family life. And if anything 
should happen to Arthur Jones or Smedley 
Backus, every heart in the whole town and 
every hand would go out to the mother, 
and she would know for the first time the 
full meaning of that line in the old “ Treas- 
ury of Family Verse ”—“ There are gains 
for all our losses” and even if her boy 
could never come back in the form she had 
kissed just as the train pulled out, he 
would be brought back in a hundred kind 
references to little things he had said and 
little things he had done for people she did 
not know had ever known him much. 

It was still in the big man’s thoughts 
when he walked to his office next morning. 
In the seven squares he met just three 
persons who spoke to him. A walk of the 
same distance at the same time of day 
back in the old home town would have 
been a long succession of nods and smiles 
and asking after the health of people and 
being asked after his own health and hear- 
ing little items of —— interest and 
tag ends of town gossip and being smirked 
at by children on their way to school and 
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maybe “tagged” by some bold youngster 
lacking in proper respect for such person- 
ages ! 

In the morning paper he had read that 
the second contingent for the Chosen army 
was to leave Philadelphia that day. A few 
days before he had sent his check to an 
organization raising a fund to buy comfort 
kits for these boys. They were his fellow- 
citizens and he did not know one of them. 
He was not even familiar with their names. 
So far as he knew, he never had seen them 
or their mothers or fathers or any of their 
kin. They were going out to fight for him 
and they were going from his own city and 
he did not know them! 

Of course, there is nothing strange about 
this, for in the city the most a man can 
do is to practice picking an occasional 
familiar face out of crowds and crowds 
and crowds. In the city, with all its privi- 
leges and varied opportunities for the ac- 
quirement of wealth, comfort and culture, 
there is a shortage of that wonderful and 
mysterious human sympathy which binds 
together the people in small towns and 
circles the whole earth with a chain of 
friendliness that must look like a ring of 
light to men on Mars, if they have ways of 
seeing such things. The city never can 
share in this. It is one of the advantages 
the city never can possess. It remains and 
always must remain the treasure of the 
home town. And it is a treasure whose 
value to the nation and the world is made 
manifest in times like these—in times when 
our faith in the humanities is so sorely 
shaken and when we need the friendliness 
of the old home town to strengthen our 
hands and keep our souls steady.—North 
American. 


— 
<< 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





ROM the last number of the Midland 
Schools we take a part of the lists— 
each of them complete—of examination 
questions and answers occupying half the 
current issue of that magazine. There is 
much that is of practical value to the 
teacher on these lists, and no little that 
should be suggestive and helpful. They 
occupy space—but to good purpose. As- 
sistant Supt. William McAndrew, of New 
York City, is a good laugher. We like him 
and listen to him. He doesn’t have much 
faith in school grading by any strict ques- 
tion and answer method. In a discussion 
of this matter recently he says: 

“Within the time of most of us there 
died in Port Huron, Michigan, a lady whose 
test of ability of one of her school children 
years before reached a conclusion wide of 
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the mark. She sent for the mother of one 
of her pupils and said to her: ‘ There is no 
use sending Tommy to school. He ain’t 
right; he can’t learn anything; he hasn’t 
got the apparatus.’ Hence Thomas A. Edi- 
son, having invariably failed in his exami- 
nation, never went to public school after 
that. In mature life, when he was ques- 
tioned in litigation by expert examiners, 
lawyers, both on his own side and on the 
opposition, every idea went out of his head 
and left him a failure. Booker T. Wash- 
ington made the statement many times that 
he never succeeded in passing an examina- 
tion. Charles W. Eliot declared that, while 
president of that university, he could not 
pass the Harvard entrance examinations. 
Henry Ward Beecher stood sixty-fourth in 
an examination in grammar. The boy who 
ranked first grew up to be a barber in At- 
lanta, Georgia. Herbert Spencer said in 
reviewing his long life: ‘I never could 
pass any prescribed examinations. They 
are fundamentally vicious. They encour- 
age submissive receptivity instead of inde- 
pendent action.’ Pliny tells how Diodorus, 
unable to answer an examination question, 
suffered such extreme distress that he died 
upon the spot. Each of these persons stood 
preeminent in his sphere. It seems to me 
that the same procedure would be first to 
locate definitely the authority for the ex- 
amination system, then, if possible, to get 
from that authority a complete statement 
of the purposes of it, and then, by the col- 
lection of facts and figures, to show which 
of these purposes can be advantageously 
secured for the benefit of the children, and 
which are based on unproved hypotheses 
and may be dropped. Human reason should 
be able to establish which is right: Hodge, 
who calls the examination the backbone of 
sound education, or Huxley, who terms it 
an abomination of educational desolation.” 

But these examination lists are different | 
in purpose and in kind, and they give proper 
answers at the start. They are for thought 
and study, and have been carefully pre- 
pared. The answers are numbered to cor- 
respond with the questions. 


DIDACTICS. 


1. (a) How many new words in reading 
ought to be taught each day in grades 1, 2 and 
3, respectively. 

(b) How many words ought to be assigned 
for the daily spelling lesson in each grade ef 
the school? 

2. Of what value is the course of study to 
the teacher? 

3. What is meant by inductive reasoning? 
Deductive reasoning? 

4. Who was Horace Mann? Herbert Spen- 
cer? 

5. Give three objects of the recitation. 
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6. What is the State law in regard to the 
payment of tuition of rural pupils in high 
schools? 

ve What records should a teacher keep? 


8. How may a room be ventilated? Give 
what you consider the best way to ventilate 
a one-room country school. 

g. Make a daily recitation program for a 
one-room school consisting of grades 1, 2, 4, 


, 8. 

10. What should be included in a teacher’s 
contract? What are the legal requirements to 
be met by the teacher before beginning school 
and how is each met? 

11. State specifically how you would use the 
“Hand Book for Iowa Schools” in grading 
and classifying your school. 

1. Teachers and methods differ as to the 
number of new words to be presented each 
day. In the first grade of the Minneapolis 
schools, a vocabulary of 1,740 words is in- 
volved in the nine first readers used during 
the year. An average of three or four words 
each day can be presented in the first grade; 
and the number may be increased to four or 
five in the second and third grades. 

About three words per day in the second 
grade, to five words per day in the eighth 
grade would carry the pupil over a vocabulary. 
of more than 5,000 words. This is ample for 
the spelling vocabulary of ordinary life. 

2. The course of study gives to teachers all 
the help and encouragement possible by means 
of suggestions and directions as to the best 
methods of instruction, effective organization, 
and proper discipline. It is a complete outline 
of the work of the eighth grades. This work 
is divided into units by means of which the 
advancement of the pupil can be definitely de- 
termined. It offers a method of preparation 
of the lesson; affords means of giving grades; 
makes it easier to join subjects together, and 
it enables the teacher to study the curriculum 
as a whole, and then in detail, and to plan his 
work accordingly. 

3. Inductive reasoning is the method of rea- 
soning from the particular to the general. De- 
ductive reasoning from the general to the par- 
ticular. 

4. Horace Mann was a member and the first 
secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, and served as secretary for 
twelve years. During this period so much was 
accomplished that the common school revival 
has become inseparably linked with the name 
of Horace Mann. Later he became a member 
of Congress, and died while president of An- 
tioch College, in Ohio. 

Herbert Spencer was an eminent English 
writer and scholar. His famous essay on 
“Education” did much to change the charac- 
ter of the course of study. In this essay he 
made an extended study of “ the relative value 
of knowledges.” 

5. (a) To enable the minds of pupils and 
teacher to meet upon a common subject, the 
one to receive, the other to impart knowledge. 
(b) To give pupils occasion to tell what they 
have learned. (c) To permit pupils to ask 
questions upon knotty points in the lesson. 

To afford an opportunity to correct 
wrong ideas that the pupil may have formed 
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in their study of the lesson. (e) To test the 
ability of pupils to master the subject. 

Pupils in the rural schools who have 
completed the eighth grade and passed the 
required examination under the direction of 
the County Superintendent of Schools are en- 
titled to a certificate that admits them to any 
high school, and the home district of the 
pupil shall pay the tuition of the pupil, not to 
exceed the tuition rate of the nearest high 
school, and in no case to exceed $3.50 per 
month. 

7. The teacher should keep a record of the 
attendance of the pupils, a record of grades 
earned each term of school, a record of the 
progress of each class. These facts are essen- 
tial to determine promotions, and to make the 
final classification report to the County Super- 
intendent and the Board. 


READING, 


1. Explain in detail a system of primary 
reading. 

2. The reading work from the fifth grade 
up should substitute (for the usual reading 
routine) exercises which the pupil himself 
considers worth while. Indicate a plan by 
which you would do this. 

3. Imagine yourself an eighth grade pupil 
and make your own selections for the eighth 
grade work in accordance with the plan of 
No. 2 above. 

4. How would you proceed to increase the 
rapidity of the silent reading of pupils in the 
sixth grade class? 

5. Name five present-day American writers 
and indicate a selection from each. 

6. Why have the “listeners” in an oral 
reading exercise a right to say to the one whe 
is reading: “ What are you reading about?” 

I. (a) The most convenient unit in teaching 
primary reading is the word. (b) Words 
should be grouped into related sentences as 
soon as possible. (c) The connection between 
the words and the things they mean should 
be immediate. (d)) The sounds, the sound 
symbols, the analysis of words into sounds, 
and the synthesis of sounds into words should 
be taught as soon as nossible without interfer- 
ing in the immediate connection of words and 
the things that the words mean. (e) There 
should be a large use of the child’s love of 
action. 

2. It is doubtful if only those exercises 
which the “pupil considers worth while” 
should be substituted for the usual reading 
routine. The study recitation plan may be 
used occasionally with good effect. The teacher 
may read the lesson as a model of articulation, 
enunciation, and expression. The lesson may 
be read aloud by various pupils and their ren- 
ditions discussed and criticized by their class- 
mates. The lesson may be read silently by all 
the pupils preparatory to having its contents 
reproduced, discussed, and used for oral com- 
position, or its new words and allusions ex- 
plained. etc. 

3. One mode of procedure of an intensive 
reading lesson: (1) Reading the selection as a 
whole; (2) silent reading; (3) oral reading; 
(4) correction and criticism of the pupil’s 
reading; (5) elaboration; (6) oral composi- 
tion; (7) comparison and generalization. 
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4. In making an assignment for silent read- / 


ing, a time limit should be set. When the 
time limit is reached, the signal should be 
given and all eyes should be raised from the 
books. Individuals should then be called upon 
to tell what they gleaned during the period of 
silent reading. 

5. Charles Dudley Warner, “Gardening.” 
O. Henry, “The Chaparral Prince.” Helen 
Keller, “The Seeing Hand.” Mary F. Blais- 
dell, “Bunny Rabbit’s Diary.” Amy Lowell, 
“Men, Women and Ghosts.” 

6. Because it is the prime business of the 
pupil doing the oral reading to get the thought 
and emotion from the printed page and con- 
vey these to the hearer. 


GRAMMAR, 


1. Use a phrase: (a) As an adjective; (b) 
as an adverb; (c) as subject of a finite verb; 
(d) as object complement of a verb; (e) as 
attribute complement of a verb. 

2. Write the following words in a column, 
and opposite each, its plural: Tomato, woman, 
commander-in-chief, ox, he, man, radius, basis, 
goose, forget-me-not. 

3. Change the indicated phrases into nouns 
in the fossessive case: (a) The wars of the 
kings were long. (b) The armies of Grant 
and Lee were unlike. (c) The reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary was successful. (d) The dic- 
tionaries of Webster and Worcester are un- 
like. (e) The administrations of Jackson 
and Lincoln were dissimlar. 

4. Name the verbs in the following sen- 
tences and state whether such is transitive or 
intransitive, and its voice, if it has that prop- 
erty: (a) “The melancholy days are come.” 
(b) The house was painted white by a man. 
(c) The trouble might have been ended long 
ago. (d) Henry should have been king. (e) 
Elizabeth was made queen. 

5. Give in columns the principal parts of lie 
(to recline), lay, go, rise, raise, fly, hang (to 
execute), have, sit, set. 

6. Analyze the following sentence: “A great 
writer has said that grace is beauty in action.” 

7. Suppose you were giving sixth grade pu- 
pils a lesson on nouns. Outline a lesson plan 
for a twenty-five-minute period, and state 
what you would attempt rs accomplish. 

1. Phrases used: (a) As an adjective, A 
man of wisdom told the story of his life. 
(b) As an adverb, The boy went to the city. 
(c) As subject of a finite verb, To mind one’s 
own business is wise. (d) As object comple- 
ment of a verb, He tried to mind his own 
business. (e) As attribute complement of a 
verb, The enemy is in bad shape. 


2. Singular Plural 
tomato tomatoes 
woman women 
commander-in- | commanders-in-chief 
chief 
ox oxen 
he they 
man men 
radius radii, radiuses 
basis bases 
goose eese 
forget me-not orget-me-nots 
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3. (a) The king’s wars were long. (b) 
Grant’s and Lee’s armies were unlike. (c) 
William and Mary’s reign was successful. (d) 
Webster’s and Worcester’s dictionaries are 
unlike. (e) Jackson’s and Lincoln’s adminis- 
trations were dissimlar. 

4. (a) Are come—intransitive, no voice, 
This verb is peculiar in that it has the passive 
form. (b) Was painted—transitive, passive 
voice. (c) Might have been ended—transitive, 
passive voice. (d) Should have been—in- 
transitive, no voice. (e) Was made—transi- 
tive, passive voice. 


5. Present Past Pres. Par. Past Par, 
lie lay lain lying 
lay laid laid laying 
go went gone going 
rise rose . risen rising 
raise raised raised raising 
fly flew flown flying 
hang hanged hanged hanging 
have had had having 
sit sat sat sitting 
set set set setting 


6. “A great writer” is the entire subject. 
“Writer” is the simple’ subject, modified by 
the adjectives “a” and “great.” “Has said” 
is the predicate i “That grace is beauty 
in action” is the object complement, being a 
noun clause. “That” introduces the clause. 
“Grace” is the simple subject. “Is” is the 
copulative predicate verb. “Beauty” is the 
attribute complement, modified by the ad- 
jective phrase se jin action.” “In” is the prepo- 
sition; “action” is the object. 

7. Sixth grade lessons on nouns. Time, 25 
minutes. 1. Definition. Give many examples, 
2. General classes: (a) Common. Examples. 
Pupils write. (b) Proper. Examples such as 
names of persons and places. 

3. Take readers and select nouns from the 
lessons, stating whether common or proper. 
The above is a long lesson for 25 minutes. 


PEN MANSHIP. 


1. Name the one-space letters in the order 
in which they should be taught. Give reasons 
for teaching them in this order. 

2. Name the elements of good writing. 

3. Why should “1” be taught before “h,” 
” before “gg?” 

“a Name mt capitals formed from the re- 
versed or indirect oval. 

5. Define finger movement, forearm or mus- 
cular movement, whole-arm movement. What 
writing should be done by each? 

6. Write three good drill exercises that may 
precede the regular writing lesson. Give pur- 
pose of each. 

7. Describe how you would use a twenty- 
minute period in giving a lesson to a fifth 
grade class. Explain each step. 

1. The order for teaching the one-space let- 
ters is i, u, Ww, @; n, m, v, X, 0, a, C. They 
should be taught in that order because that 
order begins with the easiest and ends with 
the most difficult. The first group in each 
case begins with the right curve; the second 
with the left curve. 

2. The elements of good writing, in order 
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of importance, are legibility, speed, beauty, 
show of free, easy movement. 

3. Of the extended letters, “1” is the sim- 
plest in form, hence it should be taught before 
“h.” Of the extended letters below the line, 

j” is simpler than “g.” 

4. The capitals formed from the reversed 
g indirect oval, X, W, Q, Z; N, M; V, U, Y; 


ysl 

5. (a) Finger movement consists in form- 
ing the letters by a movement of the fingers 
alone, the other parts of the hand remaining 
fixed. It is used in very accurate work. It 
is, according to modern standards, drawing 
the letters, not writing them. (b) Forearm 
or muscular movement forms the letters by 
moving the hand back and forth and latterly 
on the muscles of the forearm. The hand 
glides on the paper with the tips of the third 
and fourth fingers forming a hand rest, so 
that, were pens fastened to them, these pens 
would trace the same forms as the pen held 
by the pen fingers. Some permen combine the 
finger movement with the forearm movement. 
This movement is the best form for business 
writing. (c) Whole-arm movement, if used 
on paper, uses the hand rest only. When used 
in blackboard writing, no rest is used. This 
movement is used in forming very large let- 
ters, flourishing and blackboard writing. 

Drill exercises; (a) Direct oval is the 
basis of many letters, both small and capitals. 
(b) Reversed oval will include the curves not 
included in the first. (c) The up-and-down 
or pull-and-push movement is the basis of the 
straight lines. 

A twenty-minute recitation, fifth grade: 
(1) Distribute materials, one minute. (2) In- 
struction on form and proportions of new let- 
ters with a review of former related letters, 
three to five minutes. (3) Movement or prac- 
tice drill on the principles involved, two to 
three minutes. (4) Writing the letter alone 
and in combinatjon, teacher examining, giving 
instruction to individuals. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


1. What is climate? Name five ways in 
which the climate of a region may be affected. 

2. (a) What type of climate is found in 
Cuba? (b) Show how Cuba is well located 
for trade and state what tropical products 
form largely its export trade. 

3. Locate and tell for what each of the fol- 
lowing is noted: West Point, Great Salt Lake, 
Niagara Falls, Yellowstone Park, Mammoth 
Cave, Annapolis, Sahara, Alps, Vesuvius, 
Washington. 

4. Name three leading South American coun- 
tries, giving capitals and chief product's. 

5. How would you teach a class the correct 
shape and motions of the earth? 

6. What specific results should be gained 
from map drawing? How would you teach 
it to (a) primary children? (b) intermediate? 

1. Climate is the condition of a country 
with regard to heat and moisture throughout 
the year. Climate is modified: (a) Distance 
from large bodies of water; (b) latitude; (c) 
altitude; (d) proximity and direction of ocean 
currents; (e) prevailing winds. 

2. (a) Cuba has a practically torrid climate, 








The highlands kave a semi-tropical climate. 
(b) Cuba lies at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Mexico ori the borders of the Gulf Stream. 
It is thus on the highway of commerce to 
Europe, eastern United States, southern 
United States and South America and the 
Panama Canal. Its tropical products are pine- 
apples, bananas, lemons, limes and coffee. 
Large quantities of tobacco are exported. 

3. West Point is in New York on the Hud- 
son River. It is the seat the United States 
Military Academy. Great Salt Lake is in 
Utah. It is a large inland body of salt water. 
Niagara Falls are in Niagara River. Largest 
falls in the world when both height and vol- 
ume of water are considered. Yellowstone 
Park is principally in northwestern Wyoming. 
It is noted for its wonderful natural scenery. 
Mammoth Cave isin Kentucky. It is the most 
wonderful and the most' extensive natural un- 
derground opening in the world. Annapolis 
is in Maryland. It is the seat of the United 
States Naval Academy. Sahara is in northern 
Africa. It is the greatest desert in the world. 
Alps Mountains are chiefly in Switzerland. 
They are noted for their height and scenery. 
Vesuvius is a noted volcano in Italy. Wash- 
ington in the District of Columbia is the capi- 
tal of the United States. The state of Wash- 
ington is noted for its lumber. 

4. (a) Brazil, capital Rio Janeiro. Brazil is 
noted for its coffee, dye woods and cabinet 
woods. (b) Argentina, capital Buenos Aires. 
Argentina is noted for its large production of 
wheat, corn and cattle products. (c) Chile, 
capital Santiago. Chile is noted for its pro- 
duction of wheat and its large deposits of 
nitrate of soda. 

5. The only proper method to teach the 
shape and motions of the earth is with a 
globe. By turning the globe on its axis, day 
and night are illustrated. By inclining its 
axis and moving it around the room, change 
of seasons is illustrated. 

6. Map drawing will enable pupils to grasp 
the idea of form, proportion, location, slopes 
and drainage. Map drawing should be taught: 
(a) To primary children by simply drawing a 
plan of the school room, school grounds and 
the immediate vicinity; (b) to intermediate 
grades by a discussion of the form and pro- 
portions of a map in the book. It is well to 
draw construction lines to fix points and pro- 
portions. There is some value in tracing and 
then filling in the remainder of the map. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. Describe the eye: (a) coats, (b) humors 
and lens, (c) muscles and movements, (d) 
covering and keeping it' moist, (e) retina and 
nerve. 

2. Define and give the function of the cere- 
brum, the cerebellum and medulla. 

3. What is pneumonia? Tuberculosis? “To- 
bacco heart?” Tetanus? State the means of 
cure of tuberculosis and the disposition of the 
sputum. sae: 

4. Trace the course of the blood from the 
right ventricle until it returns thither. 

‘3. What is meant by a “balanced” meal? 
Why do we use cheese with macaroni? But- 
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ter with bread? What substitutes do vege- 
tarians use for meat? Why 

6. (a) Outline a lesson that would be sui- 
table to give to eighth grade pupils on the 
subject of “respiration.” (b) Show how you 
would conduct a recitation. 

7. State the causes and effects of shallow 
breathing and what kinds of exercises should 
be given to strengthen the lungs. 

1. (a) Coats of the eye: Sclerotic coat cov- 
ers the eye ball and gives it shape. It is 
the white of the eye. In the front part of 
the sclerotic coat there is a round opening in 
which fits the cornea. The choroid coat con- 
tains nerves and blood vessels and dark color- 
ing matter to absorb the rays of light that do 
not fall upon the retina. The conjunctiva 
lines the inner part of the eyelid and the outer 
part of the sclerotic coat. 

(b) Humors and lens: The inner part of the 
eye is divided into two unequal parts by the 
crystalline lens. The front chamber is filled 
with a watery fluid called the aqueous humor. 
The iris floats in this fluid. The iris is a cir- 
cular curtain with a hole in the center through 
which rays pass to the posterior part of the 
eye. This hole enlarges or contracts auto- 
matically to regulate the amount of light that 
reaches the eye. The iris is colored and thus 
gives color to the eye. The posterior chamber 
contains a jelliy-like substance called the vit- 
reous humor. It is transparent. If this vit- 
reous humor is lost, it is not renewed, while 
the aqueous humor is renewed if lost. Be- 
tween the two humors is the crystalline lens. 
The lens is transparent and increases or de- 
creases in convexity so as to bring the rays of 
light to a focus on the retina. 

(c) Muscles and movements. The muscles 
are attached to the ball on all the four sides, 
and by their contraction the eye ball is turned. 
The muscle that turns the eye downward is 
fastened to the bottom of the eye and passes 
upward and then through a loop. By its con- 
traction the eye is turned to look downward. 

_(d) Covering and keeping it moist. The 
lids cover the eye at proper intervals and 
during sleep. The moisture brought over the 
eye ball in the process of winking keeps the 
eye moist. The lids have edges of cartilage 
so formed that when they are closed there is 
a V-shaped groove on the inside. Along this 
groove the moisture is collected and dis- 
charged through small ducts into the nose. 
Above the eye is a gland that’ secretes the 
tears. It is called the lachrymal gland. 

(e) Retina and nerve. The retina is simply 
an expansion of the optic nerve in the pos- 
terior part of the eye. It receives the image 
formed by the lens. The optic nerve carries 
the sensation formed by the image to the brain. 

2. The cerebrum is the seat of the higher 
faculties of the mind. The cerebellum con- 
trols the lower or distinctly animal faculties. 
The medulla seems to control the movement 
of the heart, lungs and other organs of the 
body. The medulla is an enlargement of the 
spinal cord, and out of it branch the twelve 
pairs of cranial nerves. 

3. Pneumonia is a filling up of the air cells 
of the lungs. Tuberculosis is the growth of 
a certain kind of bacteria in the tissues of the 
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body. They form at-first small nodules that 
later break up and form abscesses. Tobacco 
heart is an irregular action or palpitation of 
the heart. It is the result of the poisoning of 
the nerves by the use of tobacco. Tetanus or 
lockjaw is a bacterial disease. The bacteria 
enter through a wound. The muscles act spas- 
modically asin convulsions. It is usually fatal. 
Tuberculosis may be cured by an abundance 
of fresh air and plenty of good, wholesome 
food. The sputum should be burned or ster- 
ilized by some chemical, for the disease is 
spread by the dry sputum. 

4. Right ventricle, semi-lunar valves, pul- 
monary arteries, capillaries of the lesser cir- 
culation in the lungs, pulmonary veins, left 
auricle, bicuspid valve, left ventricle, semi- 
lunar valves, aorta, systemic arteries, capil- 
laries, veins, venae cavae, right auricle, tri- 
cuspid valves, right ventricle. 

5. A balanced meal contains the food ele- 
ments in a proper proportion. Cheese, a pro- 
tein food, is eaten with macaroni, a starchy 
food. Butter, a fat, is eaten with. bread, a 
starchy foood. Vegetarians use, instead of 
meat, eggs, legumes, nuts and milk. They do 
not have to slaughter the animals. 

6. (a) Respiration. 1. Definition. 2, Parts, 
(a) Inspiration, define and illustrate. (b) 
Expiration, define and illustrate. 3. How chest 
increases in size. 4. Amount exhaled; use a 
bottle and water. 5. Content of expired air. 
6. Necessity for fresh air, ventilation, sleeping 
porches. (c) The outline indicates the meth- 
od. The first time over it, experiments should 
be conducted, such as chest measurements, 
effect of expired air on a lighted candle, and 
upon lime water, test for moisture and animal 
matter. 7. Shallow breathing is the result of 
habit or of dress. The effects are lack of en- 
durance, lack of oxygen for the blood, poor 
health, proneness to diseases of the lungs. 
Any kinds of exercises that will fill the lungs 
to the bottom will help matters. Position of 
the body is important. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


1. Name five kinds of wood suitable for 
manual training work. How would you finish 
any one of the above woods? 

2. I have two interior cylindrical columns 
made of fir. I wish to have them finished in 
dull wax. Advise me fully as to how this 
should be done. 

3. How does a stain differ from a paint? 
Of what use is shellac? 

4. Describe sharpening a plane. Name five 
parts of a plane. 

5. Name three laying-out tools. : 

6. What causes lumber to warp? What is 
meant by kiln-dried lumber? 

7. In what grade would you begin the study 
of manual training? Why? 

1. Five kinds of woods suitable for manual 
training: Pine, oak, walnut, cypress and red 
cedar. Pine and cypress may be finished by 
staining, putting on one or two coats of shel- 
lac, then wax. Cedar finishes nicely with 
shellac and wax. Oak requires a stain fol- 
lowed by a filler well rubbed in, then a varnish 
or wax. Walnut should be finished the same 
as oak except that it needs no stain. 
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2. Sand paper and apply shellac and two 
coats of wax. 

3. A paint covers the wood so that the grain 
does not show. It is really a thin covering of 
paste. A stain is thin and soaks into the wood. 
Any stain left on the outside is wiped off. 
Shellac covers the wood without concealing 
the grain. It fills the outside of close-grained 
wood so that a finish may be applied. 

4. A plane is sharpened in the same manner 
as a chisel. The grinding is done wholly on 
the beveled side. No whetting is done on the 
flat’ side except to turn the wire edge. Five 
— of a plane: Sole, bit, cap iron, cap lever, 

rog. 

5. Three laying-out tools: Ruler, compasses, 
gauge. 

6. Lumber warps because one side loses 
more moisture than the other. It may be 
caused by improper piling. Kiln-dried lumber 
is dried by artificial heat. 

7. Manual training may be begun in seventh 
grade. Yefore that time, pupils are not strong 
enough to handle tools. If put into sixth 
grade, the work should be confined principally 
to whittling. 

AGRICULTURE, 


1. Give two uses of tile drainage. What are 
the requirements for good tile drainage? 

2. How would you proceed to build up a 
farm of depleted clay soil? Answer in detail. 

3. Name ten pests with which the fruit 
grower has to contend. Name the remedy in 
each case and tell how it may be applied. 

4. How should oats be treated for rust? 
Give fully materials and method. 

5. Define diversified farming ; intensive farm- 
ing; crop rotation. How does crop rotation 
differ from diversified farming? 

6. How does a lard hog differ from a bacon 
hog? Which class predominates in Iowa? 
Why? 

1. Two uses of tile drainage: (a) It removes 
quickly the surplus water, thus promoting 
depth of the growing roots. (b) It aerates 
the soil. Requirements for good tile drain- 
age: (a) Plenty of fall. (b) Tile of suffi- 
cient size. (c) Porous soil. (d) Tile below 
the frost line. (e) Tile properly laid. 

2. To build up a depleted clay soil: (a) Add 
lime and manure. (b) Get it into clover. (c) 
Do not crop heavily nor pasture closely. (d) 
Plow down plenty of green manure or straw 
to furnish humus. 

3. Fruit pests: (a) Blight. Cut and destroy 
all affected parts. Disinfect knife after every 
cut. (b) Brown rot. Destroy all fruit af- 
fected. Spray while dormant with strong lime 
sulphur. (c) Peach scab. Lime and sulphur 
spray. (d) Leaf curl. Dormant lime sulphur 
spray just before buds open. (e) Black knot. 
Cut and burn the affected parts. Strong lime 
sulphur spray just before the buds open. (f) 
Cherry aphis. Keroseneemulsion. (g) Peach 
tree borer. Dig out with a knife and wire. 
(h) Plum curculio. Spray with arsenate of 
lead. (i) Apple maggot. Destroy all wind- 
falls by turning hogs into the orchard. Clean 
cultivation. (j) Coddling moth. Spray with 
three pounds arsenate of lead to fifty gallons 
of water. 





4. For rust on oats, Warren’s Agriculture, 
Hunt’s Cereals in America and Field Crops 
by Wilson and Warburton state that there is 
no known remedy. A proper rotation of crops 
is a method of starvation for the pest. The 
grain rusts generally pass one stage of their 
existence ot. some other host, hence the de- 
struction of that host tends to eliminate the 
pest. 

5. Diversified farming is growing as the 
staple crop more than one thing. Intensive 
farming is the cultivation to its limit a small 
tract rather than the putting out a large acre- 
age and not cultivating it thoroughly. Crop 
rotation is a regular sequence of crops through 
a series of years. Crop rotation requires di- 
versified farming, but there may be diversified 
farming without crop rotation. A man may 
plant wheat for a number of years in succes- 
sion in field No. 1, corn in No. 2 and oats in 
No. 3. That would be diversified farming, but 
not crop rotation. 

6. A lard hog bears about the same relation 
to a bacon hog that a beef cow bears to a 
dairy cow. The bacon hog is narrow, long 
and slender. The hams are light, the neck, 
head and snout are long. The animal does 
not take on much fat. The lard hog is short, 
wide and heavy. The hams are large; the 
neck, head and snout are short. The animal 
takes on a great deal of fat rapidly. 


READING. 


(Answer but five questions.) 


1. Describe fully any one of the standard 
methods of teaching beginners to read. 

2. (a) Describe a good standing position to 
assume for oral reading. (b) Explain how 
the book or paper should be held. 

3. Tell facts about the life or character of 
the author of Snow Bound, or Rip Van Win- 
kle, or Thanatopsis, or the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, that would enable children to have a 
better understanding of the piece. 

4. Name three common faults in reading 
and tell how you would correct each. 

5. Define orotund, aspirate and guttural! quali- 
ties of voice. Tell why you would, or would 
not, teach and use these technical terms in an 
elementary school. 

6. Discuss supplementary reading: (a) As 
to methods of using it. (b) As to its value. 

7. What method would you pursue to give 
each pupil in a large class an opportunity to 
have a part in the oral reading during the 
recitation ? 

1. The Aldine method. It is based on the 
principle that reading is a process of thinking. 
It is a cross between a sentence and a story 
method. Organization: (a) The story intro- 
ducing the rhyme; (b) the reading of the 
rhyme; (c) the study of the picture; (d) 
dramatization; (e) phonic analysis and blend 
drills. The rhyme is memorized, read in script 
and in print. The sight words learned through 
the medium of the rhyme are now analyzed, 
and serve as a basis for phonetic drills. The 
consonants are taught! separately by cards, in 
association with a sight word. From the stock 
of initial sight words the children build up a 
list several times as long as the original one. 
They also learn to analyze new words pho- 
netically. 
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2. (a) Stand erect, face the teacher of the 
class, shoulders back, head up. (b) The book 
should be held in one hand except for special 
reason, from fourteen to sixteen inches from 
the eyes, and below the level of the eyes, us- 
ually in the left hand for convenience in turn- 
ing pages. 

3. During the bombardment of a fort near 
Baltimore, Francis Scott Key, temporarily a 
prisoner with the British, wrote the Star Span- 
gled Banner. 

4. The “reading tone.” This is largely due 
to wrong ideals of what constitutes good read- 
ing. The ideal must be changed and a correct 
notion of what constitutes good reading made 
clear and established in the mind of the pupils. 
Too much attention is given to reading as an 
oral exercise and the fundamental fact’ that 
reading is getting the thought and emotion 
from the printed page is overlooked or neg- 
lected. The intensive plan for a reading lesson 
will go far toward correcting this fault. Faulty 
articulation is a very general condition in and 
out of the schools. A systematic series of 
articulation drills should be given. Time should 
be taken each day for practice. 

5. The voice when affected by deep, full, en- 
larged feeling takes a rich, full quality called 
the orotund. The aspirate quality may be pro- 
duced by any emotion that produced the feel- 
ing of oppression. The quality of voice when 
influenced by harsh and severe emotions that 
contract the muscles of the throat is called 
guttural. These technical terms should not be 
taught in the grades, but the pupil led to 
catch the atmosphere of the selection and to 
see the pictures of the scenes. The proper 
quality of voice will logically follow the cor- 
rect interpretation of the thought and emotion. 

6. Supplementary reading is of value in de- 
veloping good expression, enlarging the vo- 
cabulary, providing fresh reading matter and 
thereby stimulating interest, and gives a wider 
range of thought. Supplementary readers 
should be used in much the same fashion as 
the basal readers. 

7. In large classes it would be necessary to 
limit the reading done by each pupil to a sin- 
gle sentence or a few lines. Concert reading 
should never be resorted to. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 


1. Name five agents that can be used to 
make bread and cake light? How can each be 
introduced into the mixture? 

2. How would you cook the following cuts 
of meat: Porterhouse steak; round steak; 
rump roast; rib roast; neck? Give reasons 
for choosing each method. 

3. What facts should be kept in mind in 
making and cooking a baked custard? 

4. What lunch may be brought from home 
to make a balanced meal when combined with 
the following hot foods prepared at school? 
Monday, stewed prunes; Tuesday, creamed 
eggs; Wednesday, scalloped tomatoes; Thurs- 
day, macaroni and cheese; Friday, cream of 
potato soup. 

5. When and why would the following ma- 
terials be chosen for underwear: Muslin, long 
cloth, cambric, nainsook, crepe de chine? 

6. How is the purchaser to know that a given 
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material is all linen? All wool? Name two 
test's in each case. 

1. Five leavening agents which may be used 
in bread and cake are yeast, eggs, soda, baking 
powder and a mi-:ture of soda and cream of 
tartar. Yeast is put into the mixture after 
having dissolved it in a small amount of luke- 
warm water. It is beaten into the mixture and 
then allowed to stand for several hours. 

Eggs are added to the mixture in three 
ways: They may be added whole and then the 
mixture beaten well, or the eggs may be beaten 
first and then added to the mixture, or the 
white and yolk may be beaten separately, the 
yolk added to the mixture before the liquid is, 
and the white, which has been beaten stiff, 
folded in after everything else is in. 

Soda is used with sour milk or molasses and 
may be dissolved in either of them or in a 
little water, or may be sifted in with the flour. 
Baking powder is used with water or sweet 
milk and is sifted in with the flour, either all 
or just a part of it. 

A mixture of soda and cream of tartar is 
used in place of baking powder with sweet 
milk and is sifted in with the flour. 

2. Porterhouse steak should be _ broiled 
quickly over a rather hot fire because the 
muscle fibers are tender and do not require 
long cooking. 

Round steak is best with some flour pounded 
into it a..d then placed in a hot pan and seared 
on both sides and then pour boiling water 
over it and allow it to cook slowly. This is 
done because the meat is tougher and it needs 
the pounding and long, slow cooking to soften 
the fibers. 

A rump roast is tougher than a rib roast 
and so must be cooked more slowly and for a 
longer time. The oven should not be too hot 
and more water will be needed as there is very 
little fat. 

A rump roast is tougher than a rib roast 
very little water in the pan because the muscle 
fibers are more tender and contain a good 
deal of fat. 

A piece of neck should be put on in boiling 
water and allowed to simmer for several hours 
because the fibers are so tough. 

3. In making and cooking a baked custard 
the principles of milk and egg cookery should 
be kept in mind. Milk should be cooked for a 
long time and not over a direct heat because 
the protein will become coagulated. A high 
temperature, if continued for a long time, will 
make the protein of an egg leathery. So in 
making a baked custard we will compromise: 
beat the egg, add to it the milk, sugar, salt 
and flavoring, put it in a baking dish and then 
set it all in a pan of hot water and bake in a 
moderate oven. By doing this we are follow- 
ing the principle of milk cookery and we are 
adapting the cookery of eggs to the same 
principle so that the protein will not become 
tough. 

4. A lunch to be eaten with stewed prunes 
may consist of bread and butter sandwiches, 
hard cooked eggs and cake or cookies. One 
to be eaten with creamed eggs may be bread 
and butter, an orange and cookies. To eat 
with scalloped tomatoes one might bring meat 
sandwiches, crackers and baked custard. For 
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macaroni and cheese bring lettuce sandwiches, 
radishes and fruit gelatine. With cream of 
potato soup one may eat wafers, cheese sand- 
wich and a piece of lemon pie. 

5. In choosing materials for underwear the 
following points should be considered: The 
time of year, the occasion on which it is to be 
worn, the age of the person, and the financial 
ability of the purchaser. 

Muslin could be worn very satisfactorily all 
the year round, but it is a little heavy for sum- 
mer. It is also a little too heavy to be worn 
under very thin dresses or silk. It can be worn 
by persons of all ages and is the cheapest goods 
which can be purchased for the amount of 
wear it gives. 

Long cloth is a little finer in weave than 
muslin and is usually lighter weight, so it is 
very good for summer and will do nicely under 
thin clothes. It is used very commonly for 
baby clothes as well as for children and adults, 
It is slightly more expensive than muslin and 
will also wear well. 

Cambric is about the same as long cloth, 
perhaps a little softer, and can be used inter- 
changeably with it. Its cost is about the same. 

Nainsook is much softer and finer than any 
of the others, makes good underwear for 
summer use, but is rather thin to use for 
children. It does not wear so well as muslin 
and so would be more expensive for the per- 
son who has to figure the cost. 

Crepe de chine is a silk goods, very expen- 
sive for underwear, but is suitable for adults 
to wear under thin dresses. It is not very 
warm for winter and not very durable, so 
ought not to be used at all times. 

6. To tell whether or not a piece of goods 
is all linen, get a sample at the store to test. 
One way of testing it is to hold it up to the 
light and if the threads appear to have little 
knobs on them they are linen. Another test 
is to take a few warp and woof threads and 
burn them. If they are linen they will burn 
slowly, with a very slight, sweet odor, and 
leave the end charred with no ash visible. A 
moisture test, that is, dampening the finger and 
holding it on the under side of the material, is 
not entirely dependable. 

To test material to see if it is all wool, ob- 
tain a sample and burn both warp and woof 
threads. Wool burns slowly, with a decidedly 
penetrating odor, like that of a burned hair, 
and leaves a charred end with a great deal of 
ash. Wool threads will break very easily, 
leaving a short, fuzzy end. 


DIDACTICS. 


1. What do you understand by the term 
“motivation” as applied to teaching? 

2. Write a paragraph discussing definitely 
what you think should be the relation between 
a rural teacher and the community in which 
she works. 

3. Give five arguments in favor of profes- 
sional training for the teacher. 

4. (a) How may a teacher grow profes- 
sionally while she is at work? (b) Under- 
score the one that indicates how you have 


own. 
5. Indicate the main points in one good book 
on Pedagogy or methods of teaching. 
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6. What do you consider the purposes of 
the recitation? How may each be realized? 

7. Give a brief discussion of topics in Arith- 
metic that might well be omitted. Justify 
your answer. : 

8. Write brief directions for study which 
pupils may follow to advantage. : 

9. (a) Indicate the kinds of questions that 
a teacher should use in teaching. (b) What 
constitutes a good question? : 

10. (a) What is habit? (b) How are habits 
formed? (c) Name five or more habits that 
should be cultivated while in school. 

11. How do you secure the codperation of 
parents in the work of the school? f 

1. Motivation is finding a motive that will 
appeal to the interest of the child, and apply- 
ing this motive to the subject under considera- 
tion, thereby creating interest. By successfully 
applying this method of motivation, the teacher 
can exert great authority without the pupil 
being conscious of it. ‘ 

2. The teacher in a rural district should, as 
far as possible, become a member of the com- 
munity in fact and spirit, and should identify 
herself with the live interests of that district. 
The teacher should work to establish a rela- 
tion of confidence and good will based upon 
actual contact between the teacher and the pa-- 
trons of the school. 

3. (a) It will go far toward preventing: 
failure; (b) health is saved by suclr prepara- 
tion; (c) untrained teachers have no correct 
standards; (d) experience alone is not sufi~ 
cient; (e) it would tend to prevent costly ex- 
perimenting on pupils. 

4. Attend teachers’ institutes and study cen- 
ter meetings, state and district meetings, visit 
schools and observe other teachers at work, 
read educational books and journals, and at- 
tend summer school. 

5. Answers will vary. 

6. (a) To find out what the pupil knows 
and how he knows it; (b) to find out what 
the pupil does not know, and why he does not 
know it; (c) to aid the pupil to a clear inter- 
pretation of the lesson; (d) to explain diffi- 
culties upon which the class has exhausted its 
efforts; (e) trains the child in original ex- 
pressions; (f) to keep the connection between 
present knowledge and that which has been 
previously learned. These purposes of the 
recitations may be realized by adequate prepa- 
ration of the lesson on the part of the teacher; 
the proper assignment of the lesson, and 
watchful supervision of the pupil’s seat work; 
the pupil’s preparation of the lesson, and com- 
fortable, quiet and healthful surroundings, and 
necessary lesson helps. 

7. The report of the committee on elimina- 
tion of subject matter recommends that the 
following topics be omitted: (1) Formal num- 
ber work in the first year; (2) Greatest Com- 
mon Division; (3) Complex Fractions; (4) 
Fractions with large denominators; (5) Com- 
plicated and imaginary problems involving 
percentage; (6) Annual Interest; (7) Partial 
Payments: (8) Foreign Exchange; (9) Com- 
pound Proportion; (10) Cubic Root; (11) 
‘Metric System. These topics may be omitted 
on utilitarian grounds, and in a measure on 
cultural grounds, because the solution of com- 
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plicated problems tends to divert the attention 
from the deductive processes to the practical 
ways try to connect material with its practical 
aspects of the questions. 

8. Have a study program. Put distractions 
away while studying. Before beginning to read, 
look over the assignment. Do not try to 
memorize by the use of the verbal memory; 
think clearly and understand thoroughly. Al- 
ways try to connect material with its practical 
use in industry or in life. The essentials 
should be reviewed frequently. 

9. The teacher should use questions that (a) 
properly direct the efforts of the learner; (b) 
incite the pupil to think for himself; (c) lead 
the pupil to discover truth for himself; (d) 
arouse the dull and startle the inattentive; (e) 
bring out the important details of the subject; 
(f) test correctness and correct errors. All 
questions should be clear and definite, both in 
thought and language. Teaching questions 
may be suggestive; testing questions should 
neither i.volve nor suggest the answer. 

_ to. Habit is a fixed tendency of certain ac- 
tions to repeat themselves, or at least by repe- 
tition to gain greater ease of action. Habits 
row out of instincts. All desirable instincts 
should be seized upon and transformed into 
‘habits before they fade away. 

Habits that should be cultivated while in 
vschool: (2) Truthfulness; (b) Diligence; (c) 
-Neatnes:; (d) Promptness; (e) Attention; 
«(f) Cheerfulness, 

aa, The codperation of the parents in the 
"work of the school may be secured by the 
teacher by presenting to the parents the aims 
and plans of the teacher, by consultation with 
the parents, the explanation made to the par- 
ent of the nature of the problems that arise in 
the administration of the school and the course 
of study. If the teacher is fair-minded and 
reasonable and right, there should be no diffi- 
culty in securing the codperation of the par- 
ents. 





AMERICA AT WAR. 





AR work in the United States seems 
to move slowly. The Senate and 
the House and the Conference Committee 
have been debating the war revenue meas- 
ure for what seems an interminable time. 
The stock market has been weak for weeks 
because of the delay in fixing prices on 
copper and steel. Everything seems to lag. 
But what are the facts? We have been 
at war but a little over five months. In 
that time we have— 

Passed a Selective Draft law and put it 
into effect. 

Created a National Army of 687,000 
men, some of whom are already in camp 
and all of whom will be shortly. 

Turned vacant fields into sixteen large 
cities, with sewers, water-works, roads, 
heating and lighting systems, where these 
men will be trained. 

Increased the Regular Army to its full 
strength—300,000—by voluntary enlistment. 
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Increased the National Guard to 500,000 
by the same means. 

Sent tens of thousands of troops abroad, 
with equipment. 

Floated a bond issue of $2,000,000,000 by 
public subscription. 

Provided for a loan of $3,000,000,000 to 
our allies and turned over a large part of it. 

Appropriated $1,134,500,000 for ship- 
building; $640,000,000 for airplanes; ar- 
ranged for expending $350,000,000 for de- 
stroyers. 

Raised $100,000,000 for the Red Cross by 
popular subscriptions. 

Passed a Food Control and Price-fixing 
law; fixed the prices on wheat and coal. 

Placed an embargo on the shipment of 
supplies to neutral lands. 

Prohibited the manufacture of whisky 
during the war. 

And done other things that don’t occur 
to the present writer at the moment. 

It is not a bad record, all told. Lord 
Northcliffe, who eyes American affairs 
with the detachment of a foreigner, has 
looked it over and pronounces it good. 
America’s characteristics in war, he says, 
“seem to me to be two: firstly, what looks 
like undue deliberation, and then, before 
you are ready for it, like a bolt from the 
blue, a smashing blow.” 

Let us hope that the facts justify his 
opinion. We mustn’t grow complacent, 
but, then, on the other hand, we needn’t be 
depressed.—Baltimore Sun. 


ss 


“GET THE WORTH OF YOUR 
MONEY.” 








BY JOSEPH WHARTON. 





E careful to get the worth of your 
money; or, in other words, do not 
give away the higher for the lower value. 
It must at the outset be well comprehended 
that the word money, as here used, stands 
not for coin alone, but for anything of 
value; that all values are relative or com- 
parative; that many of them are inter- 
changeable. For instance, a microscope is 
not desirable to a blind man; the ordinary 
citizen, though an admirer of gems, cannot 
afford to buy the Kohinoor; a plow is val- 
uable, but the musician prefers a violin at 
the same price. So neither of those per- 
sons would get the worth of his money by 
buying the microscope, the Kohinoor, or 
the plow. Then there are absolute differ- 
ences in value—for who would give a 
pound of silver for a pound of copper, or 
a pound of gold for a pound of silver? 
And so intangible a thing as a few words 
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of advice from a physician or a lawyer 
may be well purchased with much gold. 

Looking beyond these simple types to 
more important matters, we find numerous 
instances of unwise exchange, from the 
times when our first parents surrendered 
Eden for the forbidden fruit, when Esau 
sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, 
and when the prodigal wasted his substance 
in riotous living, or those later times when 
Alexander, with the world at his feet, gave 
his life for sensual indulgence, and when 
Antony abandoned Actium to follow Cleo- 
patra, down to the prosaic present day, 
when frivolous young people give every- 
thing for mere ease and amusement, when 
. a pure young girl gives herself to a whisky 
and tobacco-sodden blackguard, or a solid 
and earnest young man takes for his life- 
partner a silly or vicious woman. 

Are the instances of wise choice and ex- 
change in important matters less numerous 
than the unwise? Surely not, or our race 
must have perished. Nations, surrendering 
ease, have through privation, struggle and 
bloodshed, conquered freedom and attained 
to splendid development. Cromwell and 
Washington may be set against Alexander 
and Antony. Noble self-denial that shuns 
delights and lives laborious days, the 
abandonment of cherished evil habits, the 
arduous, resolute strife to rise, the pains- 
taking search for knowledge, the cordial 
helping of others at one’s own cost, all of 
them involving present sacrifice of lower 
things that higher things might be gained, 
have abounded, and now more than ever 
abound and prevail, as the constant advance 
of our race testifies. 

Now when a child is born into this world 
that usually gives nothing for nothing, a 
great number of absolutely necessary things 
must in some way be acquired, yet how 
slender appear the means available for their 
acquisition. How shall he who is dependent 
upon the gratuitous, loving care of others 
for mere continuance of life pay for those 
costly and indispensable treasures? 

The good gifts of God, for this is the 
tersest expression of palpable facts, consti- 
tute the little one’s sole but sufficient capi- 
tal, namely, life, the cherishing care of par- 
ents, the various senses and faculties, with 
their wonderful power of growth, the in- 
herent tendency to rectitude, time in which 
to develop, to choose, to act. With this 
capital wisely husbanded and expended, one 
may go far, as many illustrious careers and 
innumerable honest, happy lives testify. 

During infancy, and largely youth, the 
care of this capital must fall upon parents 
or friends, but you to whom I speak have 
now reached the point when you naturally 
assume the management of your own in- 
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heritance. You are yourselves to see that 
you get the worth of your money, that in 
many ways you do not give away the 
greater value for the lesser value. 

We know that copper is valuable and 
even indispensable; so is physical health 
and perfection; so are the enjoyments of 
our bodily sense. To walk and labor, erect 
and strong, to breathe freely of the pure 
air, to breathe in stream or sea, to eat and 
drink with relish—how good are these 
things, how necessary to an independent 
and useful life! So good are they that one 
must hesitate to surrender them, even for 
the better things that belong to and grow 
out of mental perfection. 

Fortunately such surrender is usually not 
required, since within their proper limit 
they greatly aid, instead of preventing 
mental development or perfection, which is 
to them as silver is to copper, and which, 
while bringing higher rewards and gratifi- 
cations, is the best safeguard of bodily 
health and happiness. It is the giving away 
of the higher value for the lower, instead 
of using the lower as means to gain the 
higher; the caring for only physical enjoy- 
ment and excellence, to the neglect of the 
mind; the subordination, therefore, of 
mind to body, that defeats itself, and ends 
in degradation of both body and mind. It 
is, on the other hand, the curbing and prun- 
ing of the bodily propensities by the mind 
and will that cause even the body to attain 
its highest vigor, its keenest enjoyment, and 
that leave the mind free to pursue its tri- 
umphant march. 

How splendid are the achievements and 
how rich the rewards of that untrammeled 
intellectual prowess! Even when employed 
to minister to man’s material comfort, how 
potent; when turned to explore the uni- 
verse, how far-reaching are its methods, 
and how cunning the implements it in- 
vents; when endeavoring to grasp the 
rules which govern that universe; “to think 
the thoughts of God,” as Newton said, how 
majestic is the human mind. To what ad- 
mirable heights can it attain when properly 
guided, and alas! to what wicked and foul 
service can it be perverted. 

For all this glory of mental power must 
in its turn yield to the formative, purifying, 
exalting power of the divinely controlled 
spirit. That spark of Deity within us which 
stirs and urges and restrains, which is rest- 
less and incessant in its endeavor to mould 
man into ever higher and more beautiful 
perfection, which insists that no unclean- 
ness, no deformity, no weakness, shall any- 
where remain—that is the appointed master 
of the intellect, capable of guiding it aright 


- and of governing it for its own good, even 


as the mind constrains the body. 
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Most marvellous and admirable of all the 
characteristics of our wonderful human 
frame is this spiritual life, with its control 
over mind and body, its superiority to cir- 
cumstance, its indomitable courage, forti- 
tude and endurance, its power of persuas- 
ion, indignation and wrath, its secret bliss 
and anguish, its capacity for growth when 
obeyed, and its fatal possibility of decay 
through continued abuse and denial. 

This is your highest treasure, that must 
not be sacrificed for any lower things, your 
seed of life more precious than rubies, your 
pearls that must not be cast before swine, 
your pure gold that can buy, without loss of 
itself, all that is good of these lower things. 
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THE GREAT SACRIFICE. 





LYMAN ABBOTT. 





Americans were growing easy, soft, 
adipose. Our prosperity was poisoning 
us. We were fast assuming the fatal 
falsehood that happiness is the end of life. 
Our current phrases, “A happy New 
Year,” “Many happy returns of the day,” 
“ A long and happy life to you,” were con- 
ventional, but they expressed what was be- 
coming a dominant desire for ourselves and 
our friends. “Safety first” generally 
meant comfort first. Much of the indus- 
trial unrest was the struggle of pigs at the 
trough over the division of the swill. The 
ministers were hard put to it to reconcile 
the inequalities and unhappinesses of life 
with faith in a just and benevolent God. 
Glory in tribulation was becoming a lost 
art. 

The war is teaching us that happiness is 
not the end of life; that the joy of self- 
sacrifice is greater than the joy of self- 
indulgence. This we are learning as such 
a lesson only can be learned, not from 
sermons or text-books, but in the school of 
experience. Thousands of men and women 
have crossed the Atlantic and are in the 
trenches, the airplanes, the ambulances, the 
hospitals, laying down their lives in self- 
denying services for their fellow-men, and 
thousands more are preparing to follow 
them. Doubtless the spirit of adventure 
mingles with and quickens the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, but also the spirit of self- 
sacrifice mingles with and ennobles the 
spirit of adventure. 

At home boys are giving up their vaca- 
tions to go into training camps and submit 
to much-needed but hitherto irksome disci- 
pline, and other boys and girls are toiling 
in unaccustomed labor in the garden or on 
the farm. Society is simplifying its din- 
ners, hotels and clubs are adopting war 
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menus, housekeepers are substituting two 
courses for three or one course for two; 
and all this not under the pressure of im- 
mediate necessity, for there is bread enough 
and to spare in the country for ourselves, 
but that we may have more to send to our 
allies. True, we are suffering no great 
pinch as yet, and there may be none. The 
point is that we are giving up many lux- 
uries and some comforts, and are finding 
an added joy in life through the self- 
sacrifice. 

And this is more than self-sacrifice; it is 
a sacrificial service. We are learning by 
experience what it is to bear the sins of the 
world, what it is for the innocent to suffer 
with and for the guilty, and how such suf- 
fering redeems, saves, delivers. When a 
nation which has been poisoned by a cen- 
tury of pernicious teaching makes war upon 
civilization, civilization is doomed unless 
there are men and women willing to give 
up all they hold dear—property, home, hus- 
band, wife, children, life itself—in brave 
battle against sins which they have never 
committed, for which they are not respon- 
sible, which they have done nothing to pro- 
mote. Europe could not have been saved 
from the revival of Roman despotism, 
pagan alike in its philosophy and its spirit, 
if there had not been in Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Russia, and America 
men who were willing to suffer and to die 
for their faith in liberty. It is because 
there were no such sacrificial lovers of 
liberty in Germany that Germany has been 
given over to the spirit of autocracy. It is 
because there were such sacrificial lovers 
of liberty in Russia that Russia has been 
set free. 

Thus we are learning the meaning of 
Christianity, both as a theology and as a 
spirit. 

As a theology Christianity is the doc- 
trine that there is a real battle in the uni- 
verse between good and evil, the extent and 
full meaning of which we need not and 
cannot know, but in which we must bear a 
part whether we will or not; and that there 
is One greater than we think, our Compan- 
ion in the great campaign, who voluntarily 
shares with us in all the pains and perils 
of the battlefield. As a spirit, Christianity 
is reverence for our Great Companion, not 
because he is the Almighty or the All-Wise, 
but because he is our Leader in the sacri- 
ficial service. We cannot revere in God 
what we despise in our fellow-men; and 
in our fellow-men we despise the power and 
the wisdom which are used in the service 
of self. The greater the power and the 
wisdom, the greater is our contempt. for 
its selfish and mean possessor. We cannot 
reverence the exiled King of Belgium and 
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refuse our reverence to the autocratic Em- 
peror of Germany while at the same time 
we refuse our reverence to the Galilean and 
give it to an Allah who governs only by 
almighty power or to a Buddah who thinks 
our battle does not concern him and looks 
upon it with placid indifference. 

Little children are sometimes great teach- 
ers because they naively express the feeling 
which they have not learned from their ill- 
instructed elders to repress. When the 
French children knelt in the streets of 
Paris as the American troops passed 
through that city, they revered, not our 
wealth, nor our shrewdness, nor our 
power, but our sacrificial service; and 
taught us what in our kneeling, whether at 
home or in church, ought to inspire our 
revering. This is the reason why Christen- 
dom, in spite of much semi-pagan teaching 
from Christian pulpits, reverences, not an 
enthroned Allah in the heavens, but a thorn- 
crowned Christ upon the earth; not a 
Buddha without passions, purposes, or de- 
sires, but a human God, a man of sorrows 
and familiar with grief. This is why Chris- 
tians find him on the battlefield, a Leader 
in the great campaign, sharing with them 
in the sacrificial service. And this experi- 
ence is giving a new and deeper meaning 
to the declaration of the unknown writer 
of the book of Hebrews, “ Without ithe 
shedding of blood there is no remission” of 
sin, and a broader and more universal 
meaning to the declaration of Paul, “I re- 
joice in my sufferings and fill up that which 
is lacking of the afflictions of Christ.”— 
The Outlook. 


—_— 
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TALKING BOX CARS. 


D ID you ever see a box car talk? The 

Railroad’s War Board is making 
them do it. It’s got them trained now so 
they go lumbering all over the country, 
carrying on a monologue for the benefit of 
anyone who will listen to them. What they 
say is: “ Please load me to capacity. Fill 
me full. See that I’m unloaded immedia- 
tely at my destination. Load me up again 
and start me on another trip at once. 

“My boss, Uncle Sam, is at war with 
Germany. I’ve got a lot of work to do for 
him and the more I can carry at one time 
and the quicker you get me loaded up and 
started, the better our chances will be of 
licking Germany.” 

The idea is a success. It’s educating the 
public to do just that. It originated with 
the Missouri Pacific, which has had a sys- 
tem of monologue freight trains running 
between Kansas City and St. Louis for 
some time. The War Board extended the 
stunt to the whole country. The board 
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hopes in this way to make every freight 
car do double the work it does in peace 
time, thus meeting the abnormal demands 
of wartime. The first talking car that went 
out bore this monologue in white letters om 
a black background: 
“T was loaded to FULL CAPACITY 
in St. Louis to-day. 
I will be in Kansas City to-morrow. 
I will be unloaded and re-loaded 
there in twenty-four hours. 
I will soon be back in St. Louis 
for another load. 
I would rather move than loaf. 


MOTION MEANS MONEY.” 


In their journeys back and forth be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City, the cars 
have “talked” to thousands of people and 
have helped to drive home the idea that 
every car must be loaded to capacity and 
kept moving. Getting the public to appre- 
ciate the value of its co-operation in load- 
ing cars to full capacity and loading 
and unloading them rapidly was one of 
the hardest tasks the Railroads’ War Board 
encountered in the early days of its exist- 
ence. Recently, however, splendid prog- 
ress has been made along that line with the 
result that the railroad’s capacity for hand- 
ling Government and commercial business 
has been materially increased. 





IT’S UP TO THE SCHOOLS. 


| ies GOES without saying that the publie 

schools, which are now in session, wt 
have more responsibilities thrust upon them 
on account of the war than has been their 
experience since their reorganization on a 
modern basis. The responsibilities are not 
only those pertaining to the current in- 
struction in the regular courses, but are 
those which have to do with the issues that 
are part of the general problems of the 
war. And while many of these war prob- 
lems apply more particularly to the older 
pupils, still the war tends to accentuate the 
difficulties that the schools everywhere are 
facing in the matter of the kind of educa- 
tion that shall be given in order to get the 
best practical results during the time that 
the children are under the pupilage of the 
State. 

The question of vocational training is 
one that will not down. While this city 
has so far avoided going over to the ex- 
tremists to get results, at the same time so 
great a manufacturing center cannot but 
take into account what its duties are to its 
own industries in the matter of the proper 
preparation of those who must of necessity 
become part of the industrial life of the 
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community. Even beyond this particular 
field the great problem of to-day is what 
can be done to make the hours during 
which the school controls the child tell for 
its instruction and its broader edification 
in those things that the home ought to sup- 
ply, but which it lamentably fails to do. It 
is this substitution of the school for the 
parent which is forced on the school by the 
home that is the problem of the hour. 
That the school has so admirably met the 
test up to date is a tribute which cannot 
be denied it; it has done its work and the 
home’s also and is now asked to do the 
mation’s task, too, in a further scheme of 
Americanization that will make us all, as 
Roosevelt puts it, “children of the cru- 
cible.” 

Practical things will, however, doubtless 
come first in the working out of all these 
problems locally. After all, the schools are 
fulfilling no inconsiderable function when 
they put their pupils through the funda- 
mentals, the three R’s, with thoroughness 
and efficiency. As for the newer problems, 
there should not be too much impatience, as 
the situations confronting America are set 
out, with what the schools are doing or 
have done. The past was not without its 
successes in methods and results; the pres- 
ent has many, many admirable things to its 
credit; the work of the home and the 
church and the mill is being taken over in 
larger measure year by year, and if a 
speeding-up is asked on account of the war, 
the schools here, as well as those the coun- 
try over, will not be found wanting. They 
have long known that it’s up to them, and 
they are not afraid of the job.—Phila. 
Ledger. 





A SOLDIER TALKS OF THE WAR. 


2 ie Ledger publishes a racy account of 
the situation in Europe as seen by a 
former employee of the newspaper whom it 
introduces as follows: Bronzed to the color 
of an Indian and as chipper as if he had 
just finished an enjoyable vacation, Harry 
Norton, telegrapher par excellence and 
patriot to the core, walked into the Public 
Ledger office last night, a veteran of Vimy 
Ridge and the inferno about Lens. For 
years Harry worked the “leased” wire in 
the Ledger office. In December two years 
ago he closed his key and took up a rifle. 
Norton says he expects the Germans to 
last another year on the western front if 
the folk behind the lines can survive that 
long. He says that the Germans are far 
from defeated, but are on their way. The 
morale of the Boches is eradually weaken- 
ing, while that of the Allies is constantly 
hardening. The result is not in doubt. 
Germany is defeated, but the solar-plexus 
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blow has not arrived yet. Norton lives at 
5705 Kingsessing avenue, and he says that 
when he walked in on his family its mem- 
bers nearly toppled over in surprise. The 
returned warrior also says that he is on a 
furlough, and that when his two months’ 
leave is ended he is going to enlist in the 
American army and go “over the top” 
with his own countrymen. Norton’s de- 
termination to enlist came with the sinking 
of the Lusitania, and as he had years of 
service in the Philippines behind him he 
thought he would grab a little more of the 
real fighting ahead of him. He said: 

I enlisted in Toronto with the American 
battalion, which comprises 1,100 men. The 
State Department held us up from going 
as a battalion because it felt it was a 
violation of neutrality, and it was some 
months before it would let us go over. 
Every one of the battalion had been an 
“ex,” either in the army or the marine 
corps. Wade L. Jolly, who lives here at 
1215 South Broad street, commanded our 
battalion, and there were lots of Pennsyl- 
vanians in the ranks. 

The champion machine gunner in Can- 
ada—he won it right, too—was Lieuten- 
ant Allenbach, of Pottsville, who has been 
killed since. We did our bit around Lens 
last winter, and this spring we were 
shippped down to Vimy Ridge. On April 
2 I went over with the second wave. In 
fifteen minutes after the order came 
seven signal sergeants, myself among 
them, were in “the Cave of Death” and 
had established communications. This 
place got its name because it was where 
the Frenchmen had gassed 1,000 Germans. 
We had a fellow named Jenkins with us 
from St. Louis, and he nicknamed the 
place “ The Rumler.” It seems that Rum- 
ler, of the St. Louis baseball club, was a 
chum of his, and Jenkins wanted to do 
something nice for him, so he named hell 
hole after him. 

That hole should have been called “ The 
Rummy.” We hadn’t been in there long 
before an eleven-inch shell exploded and 
brought all the earth down on us and we 
were buried alive. The Pioneers dug us 
out after three hours. I want to tell you 
that the Germans can fight, and they are 
so full of tricks that there isn’t anything 
they don’t know. 

The best way to settle this scrap is 
to send 100,000 airplanes over there and 
put the Boches out of business. The min- 
ute we do that, I’ll bet it is all over. This 
fleet would keep their airplanes out of com- 
mission, establish communication and set- 
tle the war. I thought that the battle 
would go through this summer, and I think 
it would have been so if the Russians had 
held up as the Allies expected. 
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But don’t think the Germans are done, 
for they have a big kick left. They have 
more soldiers in the field than ever before, 
although most of our prisoners were boys 
and old men. These prisoners, too, are 
not as cocky as the first Boches that were 
nabbed. Some of them were keeping a stiff 
upper lip and saying we could never lick 
Germany, but others admitted that it was 
all over and only a question of time. 

The Germans are not as full of fight as 
they used to be. On the other hand, since 
Uncle Sam jumped into the fight the Allies 
say it is all over and their spirits have gone 
up 100 per cent. We had a tough time 
when we first joined the Canadian troops. 
We were obliged to hear a lot of stuff 
from both the English and Canadians that 
Uncle Sam was yellow, but nobody got 
— with that with us. We never stood 

or it. 

I was reduced to the ranks for a scrap 
I had with a couple of Britishers in a hut. 
They called Wilson “yellow,” and I 
couldn’t see it that way. I laid one of 
them out for inspection and was getting 
another ready when ten officers jumped in 
and arrested me. I was charged with 
“language unbecoming a noncommissioned 
officer” and reduced, but I got it back 
again. 

But that’s all over now. We are their 
“fighting cousins,” and you don’t hear any 
quarrels in the trenches. And there isn’t 
a better soldier in the world than the 
Canadian. He is as game as a pebble and 
can tackle a whole regiment. The official 
figures say that 45,000 Americans are in 
the Canadian regiments, but there are 
twice that number, because most of them 
had to say they were Canadians to get in 
when they enlisted. 

It’s wonderful how they have kept the 
death rate down over there. They inocu- 
late you for everything and then paint 
you all up with iodine. When I was 
scraped with the shell my doctor forgot to 
paint me, so they gave me another shot 
with the antitoxin and it nearly killed me. 
When I came back I tried to enlist with 
the American fleet. I was too old and I 
was turned down. 

You hear folks say that they are afraid 
to go through the war zone. That’s rot. 
I wouldn’t be afraid to go through every 
day with an American convoy. It’s as safe 
as Broad street. Why? Because the min- 
ute a German U-boat sees an American 
destroyer she ducks under again as quick 
as possible. They don’t want any of the 
destroyer game. 

But just to duck doesn’t save the sub- 
marine. The destroyer tries to give her 
the “depth charge,” which means 300 
pounds of “T. N. T.” exploded in the 
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water. The fuse is fired by the skipper, 
and he can pull it off when the destroyer 
is racing along twenty-five miles an hour. 
And when she explodes it means good- 
night to anything within 300 yards. The 
destroyers got six of them when I was at 
Queenstown. 

You read a lot about going over the top. 
It is the simplest thing in the world when 
you do it. The whole work is done before- 
hand. For nine days before we went over 
Vimy Ridge our guns fired 2,000 shells a 
minute. That means 3,000,000 every 
twenty-four hours. Then you get the or- 
der to “go over” and they “wish you the 
best of luck.” You strap on the gas mask, 
get the old bayonet in working order and 
then run like blazes. It is very simple, 
too. You just stick that bayonet into any 
German who is standing around loose. 

If the Germans don’t come out of the 
trenches as prisoners, you go in and get 
them. The Scotch don’t take many prison- 
ers now. The Germans got hold of nine- 
teen Highlanders, a patrol, killed them and 
then mutilated the bodies. The Scotchmen 
heard what happened, and in the first 
charge after that they didn’t stop for any- 
thing, but kept chasing the Germans, and 
would have gone to Berlin after them. It 
took two battalions to bring the Kilties 
back. 

The Germans had us outguessed when 
we first went over. They had a sensitive 
apparatus behind the lines that could catch 
every order that was given. This was 
worked through the “ earth pins,” on which 
the field telephones and buzzers are 
worked. As a result orders were given not 
to put any earth pins within 200 feet of the 
first line trenches. Another scheme the 
Germans had was to put phosphorus on 
sticks and hold them up so that our patrols 
would cast a shadow. Then they would 
turn the machine guns on them. When 
they used to learn our orders they shifted 
the machine guns to the roads we were 
going to use, and naturally they could mow 
us down like grain. ; 

Talk about licking Germany and the 
time it will take reminds me of meeting a 
little French corporal at Boulogne. He 
was wearing crepe, so I asked him whom 
it was for. He said he had lost a father 
and three brothers at Verdun, and that 
he had been one of the first to enter 
Douaumont when the French recaptured 
the place. “What would you do with the 
Crown Prince?” I asked him. He laughed 
and sent back this: “ Why send him back 
to his father right away. He’s the best 


friend we have in Germany. He’ll have 


the whole German army killed if he gets 
the chance.” 
Our fellows over there have adopted the 
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French 75s and I don’t blame them. Those 
Frenchmen have got those guns so trained 
that they sound like machine guns going 
over your head. The crackajacks over 
there are the Lahore battery from India. 
Each man has had six years’ experience. 
They toss a shell just like Aleck pitches 
baseball—lots of control and a hop on the 
fast one that is a corker. Their major was 
up in an observation post once while I was 
working the telephone. He spotted a Ger- 
man machine gun emplacement and told 
me. I phoned to the battery. 

The first shot fell about ten yards short, 
a truly remarkable effort. My friend, the 
major, grabbed’ the telephone and yelled 
down: “Who fired that shot? Didn’t I 
tell you where it was?” The next shot 
blew the machine gun and emplacement to 
blazes and he grunted down the telephone 
to tell them that they were working some- 
thing like, then. “ That’s the way to shoot,” 
he wound up. 

Well, the Germans can fight along, but 
it’s all off with them. Uncle Sam is going 
to end the whole business, and the Allies 
know it and tell you so now. 


a 


OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL. 


AN the teacher help control the child 
“outside?” Ought the teacher to 
try? Of course. Angelo Patri, long 
teacher and principal in a crowded New 
York City school, found that he must teach 
parents and community as well as children. 
In his book “ A Schoolmaster of the Great 
City” (Macmillan) he gives by reported 
talk, by stories and incidents, an insight 
into the really human relations of the 
teacher to children as children, not merely 
as pupils, and to “the outside” as part of 
life. The book is entertaining, modest, and 
brimful of fine suggestions. Here is a bit 
about school and street: 

“Tt [a fight] happened on the street, 
didn’t it?” she [an assistant teacher] in- 
quired in a puzzled tone. “ What have we 
to do with it? We can’t control the street 
life of these children. We couldn’t if we 
wished to, and it’s really none of our busi- 
ne 





Ss. 
“Tl speak to Arente, but it won’t do 
much good. If Arente doesn’t beat Issie, 
somebody else will. On the street, it’s lick 
or be licked. How’s the school going to 
help it?” 

“How indeed?” I wondered. “It’s not 
the school’s business. We stop at the street 
door. It’s not the home’s business. That 
stops at the door. The street is the third 
powerful factor in education, and we know 
nothing about it.” 

Turning over the leaves of my Happen- 
ings Book, I selected the following: 
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“Complaint of candy peddler. Boys 
pulled his beard and took some candy.” 

“Mrs. Wellon reported that a little girk 
went into her house by fire-escape window 
and took eleven cents out of a teacup.” 

“Janitor of apartment-house says boys 
tipped ash-can down cellar stairs.” 

“Sign painter—very angry—charged 
boys with taking away ladder and leaving 
him perched thirty feet above sidewalk.” 

“A letter from a lady suggesting that I 
stand at the front door of my school to re- 
ceive the children as they enter and praise 
those who have clean faces, well-brushed 
hair and boots. She has noticed childrem 
entering our school who were not well 
groomed. There are thirteen entrances to 
this school and four thousand children.” 

“Edison company requests us to co- 
operate in the protection of their light 
globes.” 

“ The delicatessen man says Rachel steals 
a dill pickle every day.” 

“ Received an official circular asking our 
help in the protection of public property, 
street lights, parks, public buildings, books, 
etc.’ 

“Mrs. Wenz wants Fritz to come in the 
front door so Michael can’t punch him.” 

“So,” I said to myself, “‘my school’ is 
different? Well, it isn’t. It’s the same old 
school. The teachers and children, the 
streets and the troubles, have different 
names, but they’re the same all over the 
world. Home shuts the door, and by that 
simple action closes out the world. School 
shuts the door and concerns itself no fur- 
ther. But the street roars on, its life at full 
tide, sweeping the children by our closed 
doors.” 


— 
~~ 








AMERICANIZATION. 
AR Americanization is a significant 
feature of the third “America 


First” Campaign announced by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 
This unique plan is already being worked 
out in New York City by an official of the 
National Committee of One Hundred, 
which is associated with the bureau as ad- 
visory council on Americanization. Is 
that city the appeal for War Americaniza- 
tion met with such an enthusiastic response 
that upon the suggestion of the Mayor’s 
Defense Committee, the Board of Educa- 
tion appropriated $78,000 to carry out the 
plan. 

The national scheme has been in process 
of formulation for several months and has 
been carefully worked out in consultation 
with federal officials, representatives of na- 
tional organizations and school authorities. 
Details will be announced in a few days. 

The aim of the third campaign will be 
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directed toward stimulating the acquisition 
of the English language by all immigrants, 
and toward inspiring a genuine allegiance 
to the United States on the part of all citi- 
zens. The bureau will again be assisted in 
the campaign by the National Committee 
of One Hundred, appointed last year by the 
Commissioner of Education to assist the 
bureau officials in all matters pertaining to 
Americanization. To render effective aid, 
the committee has opened headquarters in 
Washington from which it is establishing 
contact with national organizations and of- 
ficials. Already, leading chambers of com- 
merce, several large cities, and a number 
of patriotic and fraternal organizations, 
representing several million members, are 
negotiating with the bureau for the pur- 
pose of entering into the campaign accord- 
ing to specifications outlined in official cir- 
culars. 

Official records show that approximately 
g,000,000 foreign-born whites residing in 
the United States do not speak English. 
Only a small number of these have attended 
evening school to learn the language indis- 
pensable to employment, business and social 
relations in this country. Concerted effort 
will be put forth to induce these immi- 
grants to learn English and acquire a 
knowledge of the government, institutions 
and ideals of the United States. America’s 
part in the war and the obligations of an 
immigrant to the country during the war, 
officials of the bureau believe, should be 
made clear to all those attending evening 
school. To give this information, will be 
an important phase of the War Americani- 
zation plan. 





BE WATCHFUL, FARMERS. 


7 Secretary of Agriculture has issued 
a warning to farmers, against buying 
high-priced wheat concerning which ex- 
travagant claims are made. Don’t buy 
such seed unless you know what it will do. 
A favorite scheme employed by those hav- 
ing wheat for sale for which they wish to 
obtain exorbitant prices is to claim that 
their variety requires but a small amount 
ef seed per acre. A peck of seed, twenty 
pounds and a half bushel per acre, are 
amounts frequently mentioned. Of course 
the claims of maximum yields from these 
small seedlings are not substantiated by 
fact. Only on dry lands or under very 
special conditions is the seeding of as little 
@s even 45 pounds per acre of wheat ad- 
visable. On nearly all of the wheat lands 
ef the country it is more profitable to sow 
from a bushel to two bushels of seed per 
acre than to sow less than a bushel. The 
Department of Agriculture has shown in 
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previous publications that the claims: of 
maximum yields obtained from sowing one 
or two pecks to the acre of the wheat 
known as Stoner, Miracle, or Marvelous 
are not substantiated by experiments. A 
well-bred variety in the section to which it 
is adapted may yield a few bushels more 
than the varieties being commonly grown. 
Very seldom, indeed, can a doubling of the 
yield be expected. Buying seed grown at a 
great distance from their homes is a thing 
that wheat growers should be on their 
guard against. No wheat grown and bred 
for California conditions, for instance, no 
matter how good for the California region 
will be found good for country east of the 
Rockies. California adapted wheat does 
not succeed east of that state. Neither 
would the wheats adapted to the Atlantic 
Coast or the Mississippi Valley succeed in 
California. In short, home-grown seed 
should be used unless the state agricultural 
experiment station or the United States 
Department of Agriculture advises other- 
wise. 


OUR SOLDIER BOYS’ FIRST NEED. 


BS Ba siage years ago the great war shook 
the social fabric of life in Europe to 
its foundations like an earthquake. The same 
change faces our own land now. Fathers 
and mothers who have sons of military age 
are asking everywhere, “ What is the best 
preparation for my boy as he leaves our 
home and enters the army or the navy, 
with all of the new temptations that must 
face him in such a life?” The memory 
of a Christian home and the prayers of a 
father and a mother will go far; but what 
equipment for protection against tempta- 
tion, and what motive power for active 
righteousness can be supplied? The 
Pocket Testament League fills this place. 

A member of the Pocket Testament 
League signs the following pledge: “I 
hereby accept membership in the Pocket 
Testament League, by making it the rule 
of my life to carry a Bible or a Testa- 
ment with me wherever I go, and to read 
at least a chapter in the Bible each day.” 
The pledge is not broken if he should miss 
a day, but it does imply an earnest en- 
deavor to establish a fixed habit of the 
daily reading of at least one chapter, and 
the determination never to be found with- 
out a Bible or a Testament on his clothes 
for his own use, or for showing another 
the Way of Life. 

There are more than 2,000,000 members 
of the League all over the world. The 
London office reported last Christmas, im 
addition to civilian members, 250,000 
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signed membership cards of soldiers and 
sailors. On several submarines all the offi- 
cers and the entire crew are signed up. 
One man in twenty-two months signed up 
60,000 soldiers, and of this number 36,000 
accepted Christ through the League. One 
policeman, who came to Christ in 1910 
through reading and carrying his League 
Testament, came into the London office the 
other day. He told the secretary that since 
joining the army he had won fifty of his 
comrades to Christ through the Pocket 
Testament League, and wanted to purchase 
more Testaments to carry on his work. 
The last report from London tells of a boy 
from a church in the North of England 
who had joined the Pocket Testament 
League and was converted while in the 
trenches through reading his League Tes- 
tament; he was anxious that his family 
should share what he had found; he wrote 
to his minister asking for another Testa- 
ment, sending his own copy home with a 
letter telling of his conversion. And the 
result was the conversion of four of his 
brothers. 

My experience, along with the others 
who have been working with soldiers as 
well as civilians, has taught us this lesson: 
the signature in ink to the solemn pledge in 
the Testament to be carried is the thing 
that brings the results, rather than indis- 
criminate distribution of the Scriptures. 

The League Testament weighs only two 
and a quarter ounces and is strongly made 
to stand hard wear; it contains the Pledge 
in the front; has three pages of Scripture 
texts clearly arranged showing the Way of 
Salvation; has two hymns, words and 
music; fifteen beautiful colored pictures; 
and a most important feature is a state- 
ment of decision at the back of the Testa- 
ment, with a place for the signature of 
those who decide to confess Christ as their 
Saviour. 

Further information about the League 
can be obtained either from the Pocket 
Testament League, 133 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., or from the New 
York office on the fifth floor of 156 Fifth 
Avenue. We want the prayers and help of 
every one who has at heart the salvation 
of the new soldier boys. Many of us have 
been devoting months of time preparing for 
this supreme need, feeling sure that it was 
coming.—Charles M. Alexander, Second 
Timothy 2:15. 

A writer in the National Municipal Re- 
view says: “ The net result of the Cleve- 
land Survey seems to have been the pub- 
lication of twenty-five volumes neatly 
bound and attractive in appearance. The 
content of the volumes is unimportant ex- 
cept for two things: 1. The fact that the 
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public school system in a typical munici- 
pality has failed measurably in that nearly 
one quarter of the elementary pupils are 
over age and backward. 2. That the only 
conception of a remedy by those who have 
conducted the survey is to raise to the nth 
power the very theories and methods which 
have resulted in the breakdown of the pub- 
lic school system.”—TIs this nearly true? 

Joseph Lee, chairman of the Boston 
Board of Education, says: “I have some- 
times thought that there ought to be in 
every city one educational school as dis- 
tinguished from schools for putting chil- 
dren through certain prescribed paces re- 
gardless of their effect on growth—which 
is I suppose the object of education.” 


— 


PRAISE. 





VERY man is susceptible to praise and 
most men long for it. Reward is not 
always measured in dollars and cents; a 
word of praise is very often a better re- 
ward than any money consideration could 
ever be. 

Praise tends to bring out the best in any 
man. A man is not human if he does not 
fairly tingle to keep up the good impres- 
sion. We like to live up to the good opin- 
ion our friends have about us and to come 
up to the value the world puts upon us. 

Man craves improvement of self. He is 
trying to keep on the road up hill. The 
good qualities improve man. And if you 
can impress upon him that his good quali- 
ties more than balance his deficiencies you 
will instil into his mind that he was some- 
thing worth while holding and worth while 
improving. Praise, therefore, by pointing 
out to a man his good qualities tends to 
push him along the straight road. 

Discouragement is met by every man. 
The everyday struggle is hard enough. 
Why then not make your brother’s burden 
lighter, why not encourage him in his daily 
struggle? You would like to lessen your 
own load, then why not try to lessen that 
of your brother so that he may be able to 
help you to carry your own share? 

If you are an employer, how many a 
time did you find fault with your helpers; 
if you are an employe, how many a time 
did you complain about the boss? If both 
of you would have spent half of the time in 
finding the good qualities of each other, 
you would by now have acquired the habit 
of looking for the good qualities in the 
other fellow. 

A man appears to you just the way you 
want him to appear. If you look for his 
faults you will find fault with him; if you 
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look for good qualities in your neighbor 
you shall discover them. Prejudice against 
your neighbor is nothing but your state of 
mind brought about by your own assump- 
tion that there could be little or nothing 
good in him. 

Good rather than bad, predominates in 
almost every person. You do not agree. 
Very well, what are you doing to lessen 
the bad? Usually the mean things you say 
of a man reach his ears first. Certainly 
they are not an incentive for him to do 
better. 

Try the other method. and see what a 
man will do when he hears the compliment 
you have paid his integrity or his good 
judgment. It is such an easy thing to scat- 
ter good thoughts of people. Thinking in 
terms of good rather than bad improves 
your own thinking, and the communication 
of your kind thoughts to the other man will 
improve his also. 

Try it and you will find it worth while. 
You will earn the good will of all. A word 
of praise is a boomerang that will come 
back to you in human kindness.—The Me- 
diator. 


ilies 
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LET THEM KNOW WHY. 


| ae the boys and girls know why the 

republic takes arms. President Wil- 
son’s war address will be read in the 
schools of France. Mr. Wilson makes 
himself understood in an exact way when 
he desires to be specific. In this case he is 
the interpreter of the nation’s principles. 
This speech of his makes history, as well 
as marks an epoch. “It is well,” says the 
New Orleans Item, “that all the people of 
America should understand the President’s 
attitude, now adopted as the nation’s atti- 
tude, toward the old and new republics and 
monarchies of Europe. It would be worth 
while for the children, as well as the 
grown-ups, to understand the attitude of 
the chosen American people toward the 
German people, and that our quarrel with 
Germany is the quarrel of the greatest 
of the republics with the greatest of the 
autocracies. 

“Tn times of peace the problems of na- 
tionality and of government are not the 
foremost in public interest. Many cannot 
be aroused to an interest even in local 
issues. But in times of war it is impera- 
tive that a self-governing people should un- 
derstand their nation’s accepted views, at- 
titudes and positions. Why not start with 
the citizens of tomorrow? Many of the 
older of them might easily take a clearer, 
truer picture into homes that still lack it, 
of the great issue on which the republic is 














called to arms. Many of the younger ones 
could attain an idea of a vast situatiom 
through which they themselves must live, 
more momentous to the world at large 
than most of the episodes of which their 
textbooks treat. This is education in the 
fullest, truest sense of the word.” 


Sal 


EDISON, THE INVENTOR. 


O N October 21, 1879, Thomas A. Edison 

invented the electric lamp. In honor 
of the genius who thus banished night, and 
blazed the way for the great electrical in- 
dustrial development to follow, this date 
is now known as “ Edison Day” and duly 
celebrated in honor of the greatest living 
American. On this day the foremost in- 
ventor in the world, produced the first 
commercial electric lamp, thus enlarging 
the day and increasing the scope of in- 
dustry and art. Just how the Menlo Park 
wizard came to make his first lamp is best 
told in his own words. Recently he said: 

“The first thing to do was to find out 
what was the best material to use for a 
light producer. I soon made up my mind 
that of all the materials I could obtain in 
1877 carbon was the most promising. 
Paper, jute, palm fibre, grasses, tissue 
paper coated with tar and rolled into thin 
sticks, charcoal, hemp—everything, in @ 
word, was tried. Finally on October 21, 
1879, I carbonized a piece of cotton sew- 
ing thread bent into a loop and sealed it in 
a glass globe from which the air had been 
pumped out. When the current was turned 
on, that black thread glowed for forty 
hours. That was really the first incandes- 
cent electric lamp. It couldn’t be put on 
the market, of course, but it showed un- 
mistakably that electricity could be used 
for incandescent lighting. I spent about 
$40,000 in bringing the investigation up to 
that point, and yet in a way, this was only 
the beginning. A little later we placed sev- 
eral hundred paper-filament lamps on the 
market. So I began a hunt for the right 
kind of carbon. Men were sent all over 
the world to collect grasses and fibres that 
looked promising. They brought back sev- 
eral hundred, and out of the lot I selected 
a certain kind of bamboo that grows in 
Japan. We made filaments out of that for 
nine years. 

“No invention is perfect, and the incan- 
descent lamp is not an exception,” con- 
tinued Mr. Edison. “Light without heat 
is the ideal, and that is still far off. The 
electric incandescent lamp of to-day has 
the cheapest form of filament that has ever 
been produced, but some day it will be 
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cheaper and colder than it is. There is a 
good deal of truth in the saying that the 
firefly is the ideal. It is, so far as coldness 
goes. But: its color is against it. You 
couldn’t use a thousand-candle firefly to 
match colors, and you wouldn’t want the 
insect to light up a street, because his light 
would be a hideous greenish yellow. But 
some day we will get reasonably near the 
firefly for efficiency without copying his 
disagreeable color. The task needs much 
investigation, much research of the kind we 
did in 1879. The research that we began 
then is still going on, and it always will go 
on. Somehow, each new discovery opens 
up the way to another.” 

As early as 1841 De Moleyns patented in 
England an electric lamp of crude design 
in which a platinum wire enclosed in an 
exhausted globe was rendered incandescent 
by an electric current. A few years later 
Starr, of Cincinnati, devised another incan- 
descent lamp consisting of thin strips of 
graphite enclosed in an exhausted globe. 
But no successful lamps resulted from these 
attempts. 

Thomas A. Edison had been working 
with electricity for years before he took up 
the problem of the electrical lamp. His 
first patent, in 1869, was for a vote-record- 
ing device. This was followed by several 
noteworthy inventions such as automatic 
telegraphy, stock tickers, a typewriter, a 
talking machine, and new telephone appa- 
ratus. 

At this time Edison maintained a small 
faboratory at Menlo Park, N. J., not far 
from New York City. This laboratory was 
well equipped for those days. Everything 
within Edison’s means was provided for his 
experiments and research. A trained staff 
of able assistants helped with the various 
experimental tasks and problems. When 
Edison and his assistants took up the prob- 
lem of the new lamp, work went on inces- 
santly. 

The growth of electric lighting after 
1880 was very rapid. Lamp costs were 
materially reduced. In 1891 the cellulose 
or “squirt” process of making lamp fila- 
ments was introduced, and after 1893 elec- 
tric lamp filaments of bamboo were no 
longer made. Experiments with filaments 
of rare metals began in 1898, but it was not 
until the metal tantalum was tried out in 
1901 that the possibilities of the unknown 
metals became apparent. A few years later 
the first tantalum lamps were made and 
were almost as quickly superceded by the 
tungsten lamp which was announced in 
1907. 

Thomas A. Edison has made it impos- 
sible for any boy to say, “I can never get 
on unless I have an education.” All the 
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schooling he ever had was at his mother’s 
knee and in “ The College of Hard Knocks 
and Constant Reading.” Yet Hudson 
Maxim, the great scientist, says, “ Thomas 
Edison is the most valuable man to man- 
kind that ever lived.” Many great men are 
not honored until they are dead. Mr. Edi- 
son has lived to see October 21 set apart as 
Edison Day, the anniversary of his greatest 
discovery, the incandescent lamp. The 
honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred over the telephone by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. It was 
the twentieth honorary degree given by the 
University since 1792, and the second one 
of doctor of laws since 1850, the other re- 
cipient being Elihu Root a year ago. The 
ceremony concluded the fifty-second con- 
vocation of the University. Every seat in 
the auditorium of the State Education 
Building, at Albany, had been fitted w.th 
an individual receiver, and five-minute re- 
marks from Chancellor Sexton, at Pal- 
myra; Governor Whitman, at Troy; Presi- 
dent Benjamin I. Wheeler, at Berkeley, 
Cal., and Theodore N. Vail, at New York 
City, were listened to. Then Dr. John H. 
Finley, President of the University, called 
up Mr. Edison, who was in his laboratory 
in Orange, N. J., and conferred the degree. 


~~ 
-<e—— 


WHY FIGHTING GERMANY? 





‘il a speech made by Secretary Lane 

before the Home Club of the Interior 
Department he addressed a word to those 
who have not seen clearly the reason 
for the country’s call upon its young 
men, and in ringing sentences answered 
the question, “ Why are we fighting Ger- 
many?” 

America is at war, he said, in self-de- 
fense and because she could not keep out; 
she is at war to save herself with the rest 
of the world, from the nation that has 
linked itself with the Turk and adopted 
the method of Mahomet, setting itself to 
make the world bow before policies backed 
by its organized and scientific military sys- 
tem. He said: 

Why are we fighting Germany? The 
brief answer is that ours is a war of self- 
defense. We did not wish to fight Ger- 
many. She made the attack upon us; not 
on our shores, but on our ships, our lives, 
our rights, our future. For two years 


and more we held to a neutrality that made 
us apologists for things which outraged 
man’s common sense of fair play and hu- 
manity. 

At each new offense—the invasion of 
Belgium, the killing of civilian Belgiams, 
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the attacks on Scarborough and other de- 
fenseless towns, the laying of mines in 
neutral waters, the fencing off of the seas 
— on and on through the months we 
said: 

“This is war—archaic, uncivilized war, 
but war. All rules have been thrown 
away; all nobility; man has come down to 
the primitive brute. And while we cannot 
justify, we will not intervene. It is not 
our war.” 

Then why are we in? Because we could 
not keep out. The invasion of Belgium, 
which opened the war, led to the invasion 
of the United States by slow, steady, log- 
ical steps. Our sympathies evolved into a 
conviction of self-interest. Our love of 
fair play ripened into alarm at our own 
peril. 

We talked in the language and in the 
spirit of good faith and sincerity, as honest 
men should talk, until we discovered that 
our talk was construed as cowardice. And 
Mexico was called upon to cow us. We 
talked as men could talk who cared alone 
for peace and the advancement of their 
own material interests, until we discovered 
that we were thought to be a nation of 
mere money makers, devoid of all charac- 
ter—until indeed we were told that we 
could not walk the highways of the world 
without permission of a Prussian soldier, 
that our ships might not sail without wear- 
ing a striped uniform of humiliation upon 
a narrow path of national subservience. 
We talked as men talk who hope for honest 
agreement, not for war, until we found 
that the treaty torn to pieces at Liege was 
but the symbol of a policy that made agree- 
ments worthless against a purpose that 
knew no word but success. 

And so we came into this war for our- 
selves. It is a war to save America, to 
preserv. self-respect, to justify our right 
to live as we have lived, not as some one 
else wishes us to live. It is more precious 
that this America should live than that we 
Americans should live. And this Amer- 
ica, aS we now see, has been challenged 
from the first of this war by the strong 
arm of a Power that has no sympathy with 
our purpose and will not hesitate to de- 
stroy us if the law that we respect, the 
rights that are to us sacred, or the spirit 
that we have, stand across her set will to 
make this world bow before her policies, 
backed by her organized and scientific mili- 
tary system. The world of Christ—a neg- 
lected but not a rejected Christ—has come 
again face to face with the world of Ma- 
homet, who willed to win by force. 

With this background of history and in 
this sense, then, we fight Germany: 

Because of Belgium—invaded, outraged, 





enslaved, impoverished Belgium. We can- 
not forget Liege, Louvain and Cardinal 
Mercier. Translated into terms of Amer- 
ican history, these names stand for Bunker 
Hill, Lexington and Patrick Henry: 

Because of France—invaded, desecrated 
France, 1,000,000 of whose heroic sons 
have died to save the land of Lafayette. 
Glorious, golden France, the preserver of 
the arts, the land of noble spirit. The first 
land tu tollow our lead into republican lia- 
erty; 

Because of England—from whom came 
the laws, traditions, standards of life and 
inherent love of liberty which we call 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. We defeated her 
once upon the land and once upon sea. But 
Australia, New Zealand, Africa and Canada 
are free because of what we did. And 
they are with us in the fight for the 
freedom of the seas; 

Because of Russia—new Russia. She 
must not be overwhelmed now. Not now, 
surely, when she is just born into free- 
dom. Her peasants must have their 
chance; they must go to school to Wash- 
ington, to Jefferson and to Lincoln, until 
they know their way about in this new, 
strange world, of government by the popu- 
lar will, and 

Because of other peoples, with their ris- 
ing hope that the world may be freed from 
government by the soldier. 

We are fighting Germany because she 
sought to terrorize us and then to fool us. 
We could not believe that Germany would 
do what she said she would do upon the 
seas. We still hear the piteous cries of 
children coming up out of the sea where 
the Lusitania went down. And Germany 
has never asked forgiveness of the world. 
We saw the Sussex sunk, crowded with 
the sons and daughters of neutral nations. 
We saw ship after ship sent to the bottom 
—ships of mercy bound out of America 
for the Belgian starving—ships carrying 
the Red Cross and laden with the wounded 
of all nations—ships carrying food and 
clothing to friendly, harmless, terrorized 
peoples—ships flying the Stars and Stripes, 
sent to the bottom hundreds of miles from 
shore, manned by American seamen, mur- 
dered against all law, without warning. 

We believed Germany’s promise that she 
would respect the neutral flag and the 
rights of neutrals, and we held our anger 
and outrage in check. But now we see 
that she was holding us off with fair prom- 
ises until she could build her huge fleet of 
submarines. For when spring came she 
blew her promise into the air, just as at 
the beginning she had torn up that “scrap 
of paper.” Then we saw clearly that there 
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was but one law for Germany, her will to 
rule. 

We are fighting Germany because she 
violated our confidence. Paid German 
spies filled our cities. Officials of her Gov- 
ernment, received as the guests of this na- 
tion, lived with us to bribe and terrorize, 
defying our law and the law of nations. 

We are fighting Germany because while 
we were yet her friend—the only great 
Power that still held hands off—she sent 
the Zimmermann note calling to her aid 
Mexico, our southern neighbor, and hoping 
to lure Japan, our western neighbor, into 
war against this nation of peace. 

The nation that would do these things 
proclaims the gospel that government has 
no conscience. And this doctrine cannot 
live, or else democracy must die! For the 
nations of the world must keep faith. 
There can be no living for us in a world 
where the State has no conscience nor rev- 
erence for the things of the spirit, no re- 
spect for international law, no mercy for 
those who fall before its force. What an 
unordered world! Anarchy! The anarchy 
of the rival wolf packs! 

We are fighting Germany because in this 
war feudalism is making its last stand 
against on-coming democracy. We see it 
now. This is a war against an old spirit, 
an ancient, outworn spirit. It is a war 
against feudalism—the right of the castle 
on the hill to rule the vilage below. It is 
a war for democracy—the right of all to 
be their own masters. Let Germany be 
feudal if she will! But she must not 
spread her system over a world that has 
outgrown it. Feudalism plus science, thir- 
teenth century plus twentieth—this is the 
religion of the mistaken Germany that has 
linked itself with the Turk; that has, too, 
adopted the method of Mahomet, “The 
State has no conscience,” “the State can 
do no wrong.” With the spirit of the 
fanatic she believes this gospel and that it 
is her duty to spread it by force. 

America speaks for the world in fighting 
Germany. Mark on a map those countries 
which are Germany’s allies, and you will 
mark but four, running from the Baltic 
through Austria and Bulgaria to Turkey. 
All the other nations, the whole globe 
around, are in arms against her or are un- 
= to move. There is deep meaning in 
this. 

We fight with the world for an honest 
world, in which nations keep their word, 
for a world in which nations do not live 
by swagger or by threat, for a world in 
which men think of the ways in which 
they can conquer the common cruelties of 
nature instead of inventing more horrible 
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cruelties to inflict upon the spirit and body 
of men, for a world in which the ambi- 
tion of the philosophy of a few shall not 
make miserable all mankind, for a world in 
which the man is held more precious than 
the machine, the system or the State. 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION. 








MRS. A. W. BRETT. 





.* was a rare opportunity afforded to the 
teachers at the Polk County Institute 
and to parents of Des Moines when Super- 
intendent of Des Moines Schools Thorn- 
burg and County Superintendent De-Jar- 
nette, brought for two days of addresses 
and conferences, Mrs. Frederick Schoff, 
president of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Organiza- 


tion. Thursday morning Mrs. Schoff ad- © 


dressed the teachers, telling of the value 
of P.-T. A. organizations and their activi- 
ties to the school as well as to the home. 
She claimed that parents have to do many 
times as much teaching as the teachers and 
that teachers should give parents the bene- 
fit of their professional knowledge by help- 
ing with the programs of the P.-T. A. 
meetings, and that they should help the 
mothers to consider the Parent-Teacher 
meetings as classes for studying child nur- 
ture subjects. She urged co-operation of 
parents and teachers in combatting any 
form of evil that threatens the home and 
the school. She laid great stress upon the 
importance of tactful moral and religious 
training in the home, the school and the 
church, pleading for the supremacy cf 
spiritual influences in the life of the chi’ 
She advised child study circles for mrethe:. 
of pre-school age and for parents of S, n- 
day school pupils in their respective 
churches. She assured better results of 
the school work to teachers who would 
make personal acquaintance of the parents 
and who would use time on parent-teacher 
programs to explain to the mothers the 
aims, plans and methods of their work. 
She asked the teachers to help provide 
social activities for the children in a pro- 
tected way. She commended establish- 
ment of social centers and their manage- 
ment by parent-teacher organizations. 
Thursday afternoon Mrs. Schoff spoke 
of the standards of the successful parent- 
teacher association. First of all the officers 
and workers should be thoroughly in- 
stilled with the spirit of the congress, all 
members faithful to service, democratic in 
principle, working to win all mothers or 
parents to attendance upon the meetings, 
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having efficient committees for the local 
work corresponding to the committees of 
the National Congress as far as prac- 
ticable. The following committee is of 
general importance: Literature committee, 
listing books for parents. The home edu- 
cation division of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education furnished reading 
courses for parents and children. Every 
school and parent-teacher association should 
have in their library Child Hygiene, Child 
Welfare Legislation, Education, Home 
Economics, Finance, Juvenile Court, Mem- 
bership Promotion, Press and Publicity, 
Marriage Sanctity and Child Welfare Mag- 
azine. 

Friday forenoon Mrs. Schoff spoke and 
conducted a conference on the topic, “The 
Officers and Their Problems,” explaining 
the duties of each officer and advising that 
one or more teachers be on the official 
board. 

Friday afternoon’s session opened with 
a most interesting and helpful talk by Mrs. 
Anna L. Burdick upon the “Leisure Hour 
of Children,” opening her subject with 
i from the beautiful poem of home 
ife: 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
When night begins to lower 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
Known as the children’s hour. 

She bespoke for the child some un- 
planned-for leisure time, giving opportu- 
nity for using the child’s initiative in his 
play and pastime. 

Mrs. Schoff presented plans and sugges- 
tions for the making of the programs, edu- 
cational features and choice of leader. The 
programs should be such as would help 
parents to be better fathers and mothers 


_Aaud help them to know how to better equip 


their children to meet the problems of the 
times and to put high ideals into their 
minds. Programs should inspire parents 
to study the best authorities on child train- 
ing and to read good books and keep up 
with the times. Programs should treat of 
all subjects relating to the care and train- 
ing of the child. They should be made the 
curriculum of the school for the parents, 
making them feel that they are a part of 
the school system. The work of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations should be brought to 
the attention of the members, note should 
be made of what parent-teacher associa- 
tions are doing in other cities and states, 
and reports given of current events in all 
lines of child-welfare work. No subject 
outside of parent-teacher line of work 
should be allowed time on the program. 
The program committee should make use 
of local speakers generally, occasionally 
specialists from the state university and 
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any other educational people who may be 
of assistance to them. They should secure 
government bulletins of value to their 
work for free distribution and lantern 
slides for use on programs. The subject 
of the problems of the mother in war time 
and of the best way to meet the exigencies 
of war in the home and city was ably pre- 
sented by Mrs. Schoff, who has made a 
study of war conditions as they affect the 
youth of the country. She urged patriotic 
devotion on the mothers. In each address 
and conference, she filled her hearers with 
enthusiasm for working out the problems 
of child training and renewed inspiration 
for the great work of parent and teacher 
for the child—Midland Schools. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 








THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, IQI7. 





| iy has long been the honored custom of 
our people to turn in the fruitful 
autumn of the year in praise and thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for His many 
blessings and mercies to us as a nation. 
That custom we can follow now, even in 
the midst of the tragedy of a world shaken 
by war and immeasurable disaster, in the 
midst of sorrow and great peril, because 
even amidst the darkness that has gathered 
about us we can see the great blessings God 
has bestowed upon us, blessings that are 
better than mere peace of mind and pros- 
perity of enterprise. 

We have been given the opportunity to 
serve mankind as we once served ourselves 
in the great day of our Declaration of In- 
dependence, by taking up arms against a 
tyranny that threatened to master and de- 
base men everywhere, and joining with 
other free peoples in demanding for all the 
nations of the world what we then de- 
manded and obtained for ourselves. In this 
day of the revelation of our duty not only 
to defend our own rights as a nation, but 
to defend also the rights of free men 
throughout the world, there has been 
vouchsafed us in full and inspiring meas- 
ure the resolution and spirit of united ac- 
tion. We have been brought to one mind 
and purpose. A new vigor of common 
counsel and common action has been re- 
vealed in us. We should especially thank 
God that in such circumstances in the midst 
of the greatest enterprise the spirits of men 
have ever entered upon we have if we but 
observe a reliable and practical economy 
abundance with which to supply needs of 
those associated with us as well as our own. 
New light shines about us. The great 
duties of a new day awaken a new and 
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greater national spirit in us. We shall 
never again be divided or wonder what 
stuff we are made of. 

And while we render thanks for these 
things, let us pray Almighty God that in all 
humbleness of spirit we may look always to 
Him for guidance; that we may be kept 
constant in the spirit and purpose of serv- 
ice; that by His grace our minds may be 
directed and our hands strengthened; and 
that in His good time liberty and security 
and peace and the comradeship of a com- 
mon justice may be vouchsafed all the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Wooprow WILson. 


& 
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PROF. DAVID S. KECK. 


ee the following notice of the life and 

work of our lately deceased colleague 
The Normal Vidette is greatly indebted to 
the Rev. F. K. Bernd, a life-long acquaint- 
ance of the departed teacher. 

In the passing of Professor David S. 
Keck, which occurred on Saturday evening, 
September 15 at 8 o’clock, the community 
lost a man who was actively identified with 
this section, especially in the educational 
sphere, for a period of about forty years. 

Raised and reared near Laury’s Station, 
Lehigh County, he was compelled to learn, 
in his boyhood years, the stern lesson of 
economy and thrift. As a mere child he 
was left without a father, who had died 
before the subject of this sketch had 
reached his tenth year. We therefore find 
the boy at the age of twelve, during the 
summer months, engaged at work in the 
ore mines of his community. The young 
lad felt the need of this because his mother 
and sisters and brothers were left com- 
paratively poor at the death of the father. 
During the winter months he attended the 
public schools of his native township and 
so marked was his progress that Judge 
David Laury, who was then an associate 
Judge of Lehigh County, and who lived 
near the home of the Kecks, feeling that 
the boy ought to have an opportunity to 
go to school, advanced him sufficient money 
to enable him to attend one session at the 
Keystone State Normal School. This was 
the beginning of the young man’s success- 
ful career. Professor Keck appreciated 
this great kindness and frequently spoke 
with the highest respect of his friend, the 
Judge, “who” as he said “put him on his 
feet.” By indomitable perseverance he 
completed the course of study and gradu- 
ated from the Normal School in ’74, with 
high honors. 20 

After graduation he served as principal 
of the schools at Hamburg leaving that 
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position to take charge as Superintendent 
of the Model Department of his Alma 
Mater. Later he served as County Super- 
intendent for nine years. Then he took 
charge of the Bonded Freight Department 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad for a year, 
at the expiration of which time he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of al] the Indian 
Schools in District No. 5, covering what is 
now the states of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah and Colorado. In 1893 he returned 
to Kutztown and accepted the position of 
teacher of history and English grammar, 
as successor to the late Professor James G. 
Neff, which position he held until he was 
compelled through illness to relinquish the 
same, continuing, however, to hold the 
position of book-room manager to the time 
of his death. 

In all these various activities he proved 
himself a man of sterling qualities, of great 
activity, and of indomitable energy. 

Besides all this, the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, recognizing his 
sterling worth and absolute reliability, so 
far back as 1885, elected him Treasurer, 
which position he held for thirty-two years, 
dying as the incumbent of the office. In 
these many years he saw the association 
grow from two hundred twenty to twelve 
thousand and two hundred members and 
handled over ninety thousand dollars of 
the association’s funds. 

As a member of the Hugenot Lodge, F. 
and A. M., since 1877, he went through all 
the chairs and thus became a past master 
in Masonic circles. He acted as its secre- 
tary for five years and was its secretary 
since 1895. 

It is indeed seldom that a man is found 
rising from so humble a position in life to 
as many positions of trust and responsi- 
bility. It shows what energy, pluck, hon- 
esty, and determination can do in the face 
of adverse conditions. 

It is only necessary to add that in 1891 
he was married to Miss Susan Kaufman, 
then preceptress of the Keystone State 
Normal School. Mrs. Keck died nearly 
eleven years ago. There remain to mourn 
his loss a daughter, Miss Laura I., a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Normal School, 
a brother, R. Frank, of Normal Hill, and a 
sister, Mrs. Scheirer, of Laury’s Station. 

Professor Keck, at the time of his death, 
lacked only a few days of attaining his 
sixty-fifth birthday. The funeral was held 
at the late home of the deceased on Thurs- 
day morning following his death. Burial 
took place in Charles Evans’ Cemetery, 
Reading. Rev. R. B. Lynch, Pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Church of Kutztown, 
had charge of the services—Normal Vi- 
dette. 
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Tor Pennsylvania State Educational As- 

sociation, will hold its next annual 
meeting at Johnstown Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, Dec. 26, 27, 28 
and 29. The High School department will 
hold its opening sessions on Wednesday 
afternoon and evening. This Department 
together with all the others and the Round 
Tables, etc., will hold meetings Thursday 
forenoon and Friday forenoon. The meet- 
ings of the General Association will be on 
Thursday afternoon and evening, Friday 
afternoon and evening, and Saturday fore- 
noon. All the Departments are preparing 
strong programs, thus furnishing interest- 
ing and helpful specialized work for every 
educator in the state. The general pro- 
gram will be published soon. The Execu- 
tive Committee as well as the Department 
Presidents have had much difficulty in se- 
curing speakers because, in view of the 
great national crisis and its imperative de- 
mands, many men are unwilling and in fact 
unable to make definite engagements far in 
advance. 

We are indebted to Prof. Charles S. 
Davis, President of the Association, who 
has been busy all the year upon his well- 
balanced program, for the following state- 
ment as to its leading features and general 
character: Because of existing conditions 
state and national the general program will 
have a strong trend toward efficiency 
through the practical or vocational phases 
of educational work. But lest we swing 
too far in that direction, we have secured 
Dean West of the Graduate School of 
Princeton University to restore the bal- 
ance. Those knowing Dean West will rest 
satisfied that the liberal side of educational 
work will receive its full measure of atten- 
tion. Thursday evening will be devoted to 
Community singing, specializing on Penn- 
sylvania music. The special features of 
the evening will be an address by John C. 
Freund, Editor of Musical America, solos 
by the famous Pennsylvania contralto, Miss 
Christine Miller, and community singing 
by the various musical organizations of 
Johnstown. 








Among the practical questions to be dis- 
cussed are The Home School, by Supt. L. 
E. McGinnes of Steelton; the History and 
the Present Status of Agricultural Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, by L. H. Dennis, 
Agricultural Expert of the Department of 
Public Instruction; the History and Pres- 
ent Status of Commercial Education in 
America by Cheesman A. Herrick, Presi- 
dent of Girard College and author of com- 
mercial books of high merit. The move- 
ment toward more general Physical Train- 
ing in Pennsylvania schools will be dis- 
cussed by J. George Becht, Secretary of 
the State Board of Education. The new 
national law for Vocational Schools will 
be explained by an authority thereon. 
Wm. McAndrew, Division Superintendent 
of New York, will address us on Efficiency 
of the Schools, Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. 

State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer will 
pay his respects to the present methods of 
certification in Pennsylvania and its rela- 
tions to those of other states. Governor 
Brumbaugh will honor us with his pres- 
ence and will speak on Taxation and the 
Schools. A feature of the program that 
will touch the heart of every Pennsylvania 
educator will be a tribute to the memory of 
our dear old friend Henry Houck. The 
two men who will pay this tribute were his 
friends for many years, Governor Brum- 
baugh and Dr. O. T. Corson, of Ohio. Dr. 
Cornman, Assistant Superintendent of Phil- 
adelphia, will give an interesting report on 
the passage of the Teachers’ Pension Bill 
and will recommend further steps to be 
taken to secure its going into effect after 
the next meeting of the Legislature. 

Several questions dealing with our duties 
and responsibilities in the present world 
war crisis will be presented by strong men, 
announcement of which will be made as 
soon as definite acceptances can be secured. 
Supt. J. N. Adee of Johnstown has charge 
of all local arrangemenas. Reports indi- 
cate that he and his assistants and teachers 
are sparing no efforts to make the meeting 
so pleasant that it will be long remembered 
for the warmth of our reception and the 
care for our comfort. 


a 
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Mr. James B. Haag died recently at 
Lititz in his sixtieth year, after forty-two 
years of service as teacher in Lancaster 
and Berks Counties. He was a graduate 
of the Keystone State Normal School. 
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Although small of stature—but four feet 
in height—he was a good disciplinarian 
and an unusually successful teacher. He 
had the wise head, the warm heart, the 
helping hand that make human souls a 
power for good in the world. For many 
years, and to the end of his life, he was a 
reader of this journal. We have always 
been glad to know that he “would not be 
without it.” Such practical endorsement 
we especially prize. He was a reverent 
Christian gentleman of fine quality, the 
sort of man that is felt in a community 
long after he has passed from the school 
room and from the life of Time. 


The State Teachers’ Retirement Board, 
which will administer the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund, when it begins operations a year 
and a half hence, organized here by elect- 
ing Dimner Beeber, Philadelphia, as tem- 
porary chairman, and H. H. Baish, for- 
merly superintendent of the Altoona schools, 
as secretary. The board will later select 
an actuary and other assistants. Three ad- 
ditional members of the board are to be 
chosen by the participants and then Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Hermon M. Kep- 
hart, State Treasurer, ex-officio members, 
with former Judge Beeber, will act with 
them in choosing a seventh member. 


The Hallowe’en prank of small boys may 
result in the loss of sight of the right eye 
of Mrs. L. R. Chapman, principal of 
Springside, a school for girls in Chestnut 
avenue, Chestnut Hill, Pa. Some powerful 
acid in a glass bulb thrown by the boys 
struck Mrs. Chapman, scarring her face 
and painfully burning the eye. She gave a 
party to some children on Hallowe’en and 
was standing near an open window watch- 
ing their frolic, when a band of small boys 
in costume passed. One of the boys took 
aim and fired the acid bomb at her. Mrs. 
Chapman said: “The pain was excruciat- 
ing and I could not see. I am sure there 
was no malicious intent on the part of the 
boys. I want to protest, however, against 
the sale of these acid bombs to small boys.” 
Dr. Carl Williams, of Germantown, who is 
attending Mrs. Chapman, said he could not 
tell whether the sight of the eye can be 
saved. 


Officials of the school districts of Chel- 
tenham township, Abington township, More- 
land township and the boroughs of Jenkin- 
town, Hatboro and Ambler, as well as the 
members of the faculties of the schools in 
this district and taxpayers, attended a pub- 
lic conference at the Jenkintown Club to 
discuss plans for the erection of a “ joint 
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high school” for the northern section. The 
advantages of an institution of this type 
were outlined by Dr. J. George Becht, of 
the State Board of Education. Transpor- 
tation of students, improved courses of 
study and the economy of a single faculty 
were set forth. 


Hoover does not order meatless and 
wheatless days, says Moderator-Topics, 
that the individual or family may save the 
cost of meat and wheat. The plan is 
adopted so that there shall be food of that 
sort for our armies and our allies. There 
is a scarcity of some foods in the world, 
and it is up to us to sacrifice a bit in this 
way to help others. Let us cheerfully and 
whole-heartedly comply with the govern- 
ment’s request. No one will be the worse 
for it physically, and all will be better for 
it spiritually. 


The report of the Williamsport schools, 
F. W. Robbins Superintendent, shows that 
since the school savings plan was inaugu- 
rated there twenty-seven years ago, $336,- 
958.53 has been deposited. During the last 
year there were 1,343 depositors—about 
twenty-one per cent. of the school enroll- 
ment—who deposited more than $6,000. 


The autumn meeting of the Association 
of Secondary Schools of the Upper Ohio 
Valley at its meeting November 30, and 
December 1, at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, will have for a general subject 
“Standards of Measurement of Ability.” 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, Director of the 
School of Education of the University of 
Chicago, and Dr. G. D. Strayer of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, are on 
the program. Plans for increasing the 
scope and influence of this Association, 
which already has had a wonderful growth, 
are under way. The Association now com- 
prises thirteen departments. 





—> 


OUR SIXTY-EIGHTH SESSION. 





STIRRING CALL OF PRESIDENT DAVIS TO THE 
TEACHERS OF THE STATE, 





Fellow Teachers of Pennsylvania: 

The sixty-eighth session of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association will 
be held in Johnstown, Dec. 26, 27, 28 and 
29, the High School Department meeting 
on the afternoon and evening of the 26th 
and the general sessions afternoons and 
evenings of the 27th and 28th and the fore- 
noon of the 29th. Departments, Round 
Tables, etc., will meet separately the fore- 
noon of the 27th and 28th. . 
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The Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation has come to be a great power in 
the educational life of the State. It had an 
enrollment last year of over 12,000, includ- 
ing representatives of every class of edu- 
cators from the superintendents of the 
largest cities and the presidents of our 
greatest universities to the humblest teacher 
conscientiously “doing her bit” in the 
“little red school house.” This organiza- 
tion is divided into eleven Departments and 
two Round Tables together with two Af- 
filiated Bodies, each holding meetings at 
which specialized work is presented to 
meet the needs of all. Nearly half the time 
of the Association is given to these group 
meetings, the remaining time being given 
to inspirational talks and to the larger edu- 
cational problems. Thus there is some- 
thing for every one’s enjoyment and profit. 

A few years ago an effort was made to 
render the Association more democratic by 
providing for a delegate system from 
county and district institute units, the dele- 
gates to be other than supervisors or prin- 
cipals. This year another committee has 
been appointed to act in conjunction with 
a similar one from the State Teachers’ 
League to try to evolve some plan to make 
the Association even more democratic. 

As to its achievements, no great educa- 
tional advance has been made in many 
years that has not been urged and sup- 
ported by the Association. The most re- 
cent work of this kind has been its cordial 
support of the Teachers’ Pension Bill. 
This was shown by its appointment of a 
committee to act with a similar committee 
from the State Teachers’ League in draft- 
ing the bill, by its generous financial aid 
in paying a large part of the expense 
thereof, and by the very earnest support 
given the bill by the Association’s Legis- 
lative Committee. 

The programme will devote considerable 
time to the practical, as demanded in these 
times of tremendous stress and trial. Some 
of the speakers on this side will be District 
Supt. William McAndrew of New York 
City; Supt. L. E. McGinnes of Steelton; 
L. H. Dennis, Pennsylvania’s Expert on 
Agricultural Education; Dr. Cheesman A. 
Herrick, President of Girard College; Dr. 
J. George Becht, Secretary of the State 
Board of Education; a national authority 
to explain the new U. S. Vocational School 
Law; and others whose acceptances have 
not yet been received. To speak to us on 
other lines we shall have Governor Martin 
G. Brumbaugh, State Supt. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Dean Andrew F. West of the 
Graduate School of Princeton University, 
Dr. O. T. Corson of Ohio, John C. Freund, 
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Editor of Musical America, together with 
others who have thus far been unable to 
make engagements very far ahead owing to 
the special duties demanding their atten- 
tion at this time. An evening will be given 
to community singing by the various musi- 
cal associations of Johnstown assisted by 
Miss Christine Miller, the famous contralto. 

Surely here is a professional appeal de- 
manding your presence “at the front” at 
Johnstown. If you cannot come, do the 
next best thing by enrolling as a member 
of the Association and sending in your dol- 
lar to secure a copy of the proceedings and 
to help the educational progress of the 
State. 

The printed words of the meeting are 
well worth the price you pay. The Asso- 
ciation you are thus supporting has done 
much for the teachers of Pennsylvania and 
will do more, hence it deserves your sup- 
port. But probably the strongest appeal to 
the real teacher is that of service. It should 
not be so much what the profession can do 
for you as it is what you can do for the 
profession. The Association needs your 
financial aid, it is true, but vastly more it 
needs your loyal and enthusiastic support. 
May we not have both? 

Very sincerely, 
Cuartes S. Davis, 
President Pa. S. E. Association. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 








Sis weekly meeting came round, and 
the good people assembled. There was 
silence for an hour or more. No one felt 
“moved” to speak, no one spoke; there 
was time for quiet thought. As they 
passed out and to their homes, they felt 
that it had been good to be there; for many 
of them were people of a high order of in- 
telligence, and capable of serious thought, 
They were doing what they could, and 
doing their work as in the eye of the Mas- 
ter. It was expected of any who rose to 
speak in these meetings that they should 
have something to say. Could our teachers 
generally have an occasional time and place 
for meetings such as these? William 
Penn found them helpful. 

In the Educational Press Bulletin of 
Illinois, State Supt. F. G. Blair has this 
to say of the multiplication of teachers’ 
meetings: 

A superintendent had asked his board 
of education to allow all the teachers a two 
days’ leave of absence in order that they 
might attend a near-by teachers’ meeting. 
After some discussion the request was 
granted. Whereupon the President of the 
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board said, with more or less seriousness, 
“T understand in a way the good that our 
teachers get out of those meetings but if 
the number of such meetings keeps on in- 
creasing we shall have to employ two shifts 
of teachers, one to teach the schools while 
the other attends the meetings.” No doubt 
he expressed a feeling that is becoming 
more or less general with all school offi- 
cers. 

There has been a very rapid multipli- 


cation of teachers’ organizations and 
meetings—district meetings, township 
meetings, county meetings, — sectional 


meetings, State meetings, National meet- 
ings. The more local the meeting is the 
more insistent is the demand that all the 
teachers in the territory shall attend. 
Sometimes the rivalry of meetings in ad- 
joining territories to secure the attendance 
of teachers is very keen. Sometimes the 
meeting which is nearest offers less of in- 
terest and profit to teachers than a meeting 
that is farther away. The varying needs 
of teachers cause them to differ in their 
choice of the meeting they desire to attend. 
City superintendents and county superin- 
tendents as well as boards of education 
have rather decided opinions as to what 
particular meetings the teachers under 
their supervision shall attend. The teach- 
ers more than any others feel the strain of 
these many, and sometimes conflicting, de- 
mands. 

Boards of education and boards of di- 
rectors must not assume that teachers are 
anxious and eager to drop their work and 
go to every teachers’ meeting. The ex- 
pense of attending these meetings bears 
more heavily upon the teachers than the 
loss of the school time does upon the 
board. Moreover, teachers are not so 
anxious to leave their work as some per- 
sons assume. The best teachers dislike any 
break in the piece of work they are doing. 
The teachers most in need of the good that 
would come from attending a meeting are 
usually the most indifferent about attend- 
ing. For these and other reasons boards 
of education need have no fear that teach- 
ers will, of their own accord, spend too 
much school time in attending teachers’ 
meetings. 

The private and personal interests and 
pleasures of the teachers will have little 
weight with boards of education in deter- 
mining whether schools shall be closed for 
a particular teachers’ meeting. Here, as 
in all other school matters, the interests of 
the pupils are paramount. If the teachers 
waste the time allowed to them and come 
back empty handed, the children lose time 
and the district loses money. On the other 
hand, the meeting may be of such a char- 
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acter as to give the teachers new knowl- 


edge, new vision and new power. They 
may return better fitted to do each succeed- 
ing day’s work. In such case the district 
and the children are both gainers. 

Boards of education will not always be 
able to decide what meetings are worth 
while but they should follow the recom- 
mendations of their superintendents. 


in. 
<> 


CONSERVE THE FOOD SUPPLY. 








[= men and women of Pennsylvania 
are called by Governor Brumbaugh 
in a proclamation to comply with the urg- 
ings of Herbert Hoover to rearrange diet 
so that there shall be a saving of food with 
no sacrifice of health or comfort for the 
needs of the nation. The Governor gives 
hearty commendation to the suggestions of 
Mr. Hoover in the following 


PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, the National government is 
exercising its utmost endeavor to impress 
upon our people the great importance of 
the conservation of our food supplies to 
the end that our own people as well as our 
allies may not want and that this war may 
not languish or fail because of a lack of 
food; and 

Whereas, the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
with commendable zeal and foresight has 
given point and purpose to this patriotic 
movement by the slogan “food will win 
the war,” and has impressed upon the 
people the fact, that if each one reduces 
his weekly diet by one pound of wheat 
flour, two ounces of fat, seven ounces of 
sugar and seven ounces of meat we can 
not only maintain our own people in com- 
fort, but also save enough to supply the 
deficiency of our allies. 

Therefore, I, Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
governor of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, having in mind the great and 
commanding service Pennsylvania should 
render the nation at this time, do most 
earnestly call upon our people—all our 
people in Pennsylvania—to take immediate 
and favorable notice of this desire of the 
nation and commonwealth, and, as good 
people, should give practical heed to this 
call. If we join in this re-arranging of 
our diet we shall be performing in a sub- 
stantial way a solemn service to mankind 
and demonstrating anew our love and loy- 
alty to country. 

It is also imperative that all the women 
of Pennsylvania join in a national food 
conservation army by registering on the 
food cards soon to be presented them their 
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willingness and eagerness to do their full 
part in this great movement. Those that 
have already registered are hereby called 
upon to urge the women they know to do 
this service at once. When we recall the 
indescribable sufferings of our kin across 
the sea it will be little less than treason to 
waste food or to prodigally use it in this 
war time. 
By the Governor: 
Cyrus E. Woops, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION. 





HE Eleventh Annual Report of the 
President and the Treasurer of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1916, shows a total endowment of 
$14,250,000, an accumulated surplus of $1,- 
327,000, and an annual expenditure of 
$779,000. Of this $39,000 was spent in ad- 
ministration, $47,000 in educational en- 
quiry, and $687,000 in retiring allowances 
and pensions. During the year 30 retiring 
allowances and 16 widows’ pensions were 
granted, the average grant being $1703. 
The total number of allowances now in 
force is 331, the total number of widows’ 
pensions 127, the general average being 
$1553. The total number of allowances 
granted since the beginning of the Founda- 
tion is 685, the total expenditure for this 
purpose having been $4,910,000. 

The report includes official replies from 
52 of the institutions associated with the 
Foundation concerning the new contribu- 
tory Plan of Insurance and Annuities pro- 
posed by the Foundation, and presents the 
Fundamental Principles of a Pension Sys- 
tem which have been approved by the 
trustees of the Foundation and a joint 
commission representing the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, the As- 
sociation of American Universities, the 
National Association of State Universities, 
and the Association of American Colleges. 
Details are given concerning the new 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion which is to be established, together 
with an estimate of its prospective service 
to the teaching profession. 

The report, as usual, devotes consider- 
able space to recent developments in the 
field of pensions for teachers, clergymen, 
and industrial workers; and records the 
coéperation of the Foundation with the 
Committee on Pensions of the National 
Education Association. The work of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Retirement Board, 
the new system for the teachers of Erie, 








Pennsylvania, and the plan proposed for 
the State of Iowa are commended; the 
systems proposed for the teachers of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, and Wheeling, West 
Virginia, are considered faulty; the new 
plan for the City of New York is com- 
mended in general, but is considered faulty 
in particular in basing the amount of its 
pensions upon future salaries which no- 
body can predict, and in undertaking the 
great burden of service pensions irre- 
spective of age or disability. 

In the way of Educational Enquiry the 
Foundation has now published eleven re- 
ports and nine bulletins, a total of more 
than 3,000 pages. Some 225,000 copies of 
these publications have been distributed 
without charge. The Foundation has at 
present in hand four comprehensive 
studies: 

The Study of Legal Education, under- 
taken at the request of a committee of the 
American Bar Association, has resulted in 
the publication of a study of the case sys- 
tem of teaching law, by Professor Josef 
Redlich of the University of Vienna. The 
requirements and examinations for admis- 
sion to the bar in each state have been 
studied at first hand, and 132 institutions 
in the United States that are teaching law 
have been visited. The great mass of ma- 
terial which has been accumulated by the 
combined effort of some fifty legal scholars, 
teachers, and practising attorneys is now 
being summarized in a report, parts of 
which are ready for the press. 

The Study of Engineering Education, 
which was undertaken at the request of a 
joint committee representing the six na- 
tional engineering societies and which has 
been conducted with the codperation of 
these societies, is approximately complete. 
The history of engineering education in 
the United States has been traced, and the 
experience and judgment of several thou- 
sand engineers have been drawn upon to 
estimate present conditions in the profession 
as these might affect the schools. Twenty- 
two representative engineering schools 
have been studied minutely, and a group of 
psychologists and engineers has developed 
a series of tests which may provide an 
improved means for judging engineering 
ability in the student. 

The Study of the Training of Teachers 
in Missouri, undertaken at the request of 
the governor, the state superintendent of 
education, and a hundred representative 
educators of that state, has completed and 
is studying an educational census of teach- 
ers in the state. Observations have been 
made of all the institutions in the state 
which train teachers, by a group of prin- 
cipals of normal schools and professors of 
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education, who are codperating for that 
purpose with the regular staff of the 
Foundation. Similar groups, with the addi- 
tion of school superintendents, have pre- 
pared suggested curricula for the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers. 

A Study of Federal Aid for Vocational 
Education, now in press, traces the legisla- 
tive history of Federal grants for educa- 
tion, reaching the conclusion that these 
grants have always been made for political 
purposes and without any well-considered 
educational reasons. 

The report concludes with a study of a 
hundred varieties of College Entrance 
Certificates, and presents for consideration 
a uniform blank which, it is believed, will 
meet the general need. The usual bio- 
graphical notices of recipients of retiring 
allowances who have died during the year 
are included. Copies of the Report may 
be had by addressing the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


S 
<P 


“CONTINUATION” IN READING. 





Supt. Charles S. Foos, of Reading, re- 
ports that a continuation school for boys 
and girls between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen, who are regularly employed, is 
now in operation at the Poplar Street build- 
ing under the name of a Junior High 
School for continuation pupils. All pupils 
who attended the continuation schools last 
year in the various sections of the city ex- 
cept those from the Riverside Building 
have been transferred here. The distance 
makes it impracticable to have the pupils in 
this section attend the central school. The 
total enrollment of the school, at the pres- 
ent time is twelve hundred three, of which 
six hundred and seven are boys and five 
hundred ninety-six girls. These pupils at- 
tend continuation school two half days of 
each week. The morning sessions are from 
eight o’clock to noon, the afternoon ses- 
sions from one o’clock to five. The pupils 
are divided into groups. This method en- 
ables the manufacturer to have two hours 
more of the time of the pupil, a total of 
thirty-nine hours a week. In cases where 
pupils do contract work, these two hours 
mean additional compensation for them. 
To organize this school into a working 
body, with pupils daily dropping out and 
new ones coming in, has been a big task, 
which in his opinion, has been very suc- 
cessfully solved by the principal. The at- 


tendance of all continuation school pupils 
is under the direction of the Supervisor of 
Child Welfare, Mr. George D. Stoeckel. 
All absence is immediately reported to him 
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and he takes the matter up with the em- 
ployers of the pupils. The latter are co- 
operating effectively. 

The organization of continuation school 
on this plan has been very gratifying to 
both teachers and pupils. The interest on 
the part of the pupils is very marked, The 
purpose is not only to give the continuation 
school work a vocational trend, but to put, 
as it were, a soul into the instruction by 
continuing some academic work. These 
children are not only going to be workers, 
but citizens interested in the community 
with its church, municipal, and social activ- 
ities. The assembly of two hundred fifty 
pupils each half-day for music, athletics 
and various other exercises is a factor, we 
believe, toward this end. In a word, as 
superintendent, I wish to say that no de- 
partment of our school work pleases me 
more this year than this. I wish to com- 
mend the enthusiasm, zeal and hard work 
of the principal of this school and the 
Supervisor of Child Welfare. 


2 
~<g~ 


CHURCH AIDS IN SAVING FOOD. 








T a conference of church representa- 

tives in Washington recently with 

United States Food Administrator Hoover 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, it is now clear that victory or 
defeat in the war depends upon the food 
supply and that the question whether de- 
mocracy shall survive, depends upon the 
willingness of the men and women of 
America to place themselves under disci- 
pline in their eating and drinking. 

Resolved, That the commission of the 
church on food conservation hereby pledges 
its support to Mr. Hoover’s plans and re- 
spectfully urges the people to adopt and 
carry out faithfully and conscientiously as 
a duty of religion and of good citizenship, 
the plan for food saving recommended by 
Mr. Hoover. 

In speaking of the matter with the mem- 
bers of the commission and expressive of 
his sentiments generally along the food 
line, Mr. Hoover says in part: 

Food has gradually, since the war began, 
assumed a larger place in the strategy of 
the war until it is my belief that food will 
win this war—starvation or sufficiency will 
in the end mark the victor. The Allies are 
blockading the food from Germany. The 
Germans are endeavoring to starve the ‘Al- 
lies by sinking the food ships. All govern- 
ments are faced with reduction of consump- 
tion, stimulation of production. The win- 
ning of the war is largely a problem of 
who can organize this weapon. 
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The demand in many commodities dur- 
ing the coming year is beyond our capacity 
to furnish if we consume our normal 
amounts. The necessity of maintenance of 
the Allies on our first line of defense, and 
our duty to humanity in feeding the neu- 
trals demands of us that we reduce our 
every unnecessary consumption and every 
waste to the last degree—and even then the 
world dependent on us must face privation. 

Owing to .the limitation of shipping we 
must confine our exports to the most con- 
centrated foodstuffs, grain, beef, pork, 
dairy products and sugar. Happily we have 
an excess of some other commodities which 
cannot be shipped, particularly corn and 
perishabies, and we can do much to in- 
crease our various exports if we eliminate 
our waste. 

We have enough of corn. We have 
great surplus of potatoes, vegetables, fish 
and poultry. These latter commodities do 
not lend themselves to shipment either 
from bulk or other reasons. 

The logical and sensible first step in 
adapting our supplies to Allied needs is to 
substitute corn, potatoes, vegetables, fish 
and poultry for those staples we wish to 
export. The proportion of our national 
diet in vegetables is very low and it will 
not only do no harm to increase it but in 
fact will contribute to public health. 

We of the United States normally raise 
for export about 80,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Canada produces something like 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat for export. 
Europe must import this year 525,000,000 
bushels of wheat if they are to maintain 
their normal bread supply. With our nor- 
mal export of 80,000,000 bushels, we can 
go but a short distance toward accomplish- 
ing that end. If, however, by conservation 
we increase our export to 200,000,000 bush- 
els and Canada increased hers to 125,000,- 
000, we shall then come within 200,000,000 
bushels of the solution of the problem. By 
conservation and by substituting 20 to 25 
per cent. of other cereals in her war bread, 
and by some imports from far distant 
markets, the problem may be solved, but 
the margin is so narrow that any failure 
on our part to provide an extra 120,000,000 
bushels of wheat risks disaster to the whole 
cause. 

For us to increase exports of wheat 
from 80,000,000 bushels to 200,000,000 
bushels means that we must make a saving 
of about 20 per cent. in our wheat con- 
sumption. That is not a great burden for 
our people to bear. This means an aver- 
age saving of one pound of flour per per- 
son per week out of their five pounds con- 
sumption, and it is not asking much of our 
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people that they should substitute other 
cereals to that extent. 

Now a number of inquiries arise with 
reference to different phases of this ques- 
tion, and one is why Europe does not take 
the corn instead of the wheat. For a hun- 
dred years the wheat loaf has been the 
basis of life in Europe, with the exception 
of Italy. The art of household baking has 
long since been lost. Most of the bread is 
baked by bakers. For this reason alone it 
is almost impossible for them to substitute 
corn bread, which cannot be distributed by 
bakers. Furthermore, the actual house- 
hold machinery of baking—ovens, etc— 
has long since been out of existence in 
most European homes. They are mixing 
corn meal in the wheat flour, but there is 
a limit beyond which cereals cannot be 
mixed in the wheat loaf and have the 
bread rise, and that limit is somewhere 
about 25 or 30 per cent. They are using 
lighter milled wheat than we for economy’s 
sake, and mixing it with other cereals, It 
makes war bread far less palatable than 
our corn bread. Another case in point of 
sugar. We import between one-half and 
two-thirds of our sugar from the West 
Indies. The Allies formerly drew sugar 
from Russia, Germany, Austria and Java. 
They are now compelled to bring their de- 
mands to our market, and, therefore, we 
must reduce our consumption if we leave 
enough for them. We consume from 85 
to 90 pounds per person per annum. The 
Allies have placed their population on a 
sugar ration of from 21 to 25 pounds per 
person. Even this cannot be supplied with- 
out reduction on our part, and France has 
asked us to export them 100,000 tons of 
our supplies at once, otherwise they must 
stop the ration altogether. That we should 
refuse France is unthinkable. 

Besides substitution the other great need 
is to save waste—the gospel of less buying, 
serving smaller portions, the clean plate, 
to use our food wisely in economy. 

Again, there are commodities in which 
we must reduce consumption. If we are 
to supply the Allies and ourselves both 
with sugar and fats over the next winter, 
we simply must reduce the consumption. 
By fats we mean lard, bacon, butter, cream, 
lard substitutes and soap. We consume 
nearly double the amount of fats that we 
need, and we waste a fabulous amount. 

If we reduce the waste and the unneces- 
sary consumption of food by a matter of 
only six cents a day, we shall have saved 
two billion per year. 

If we can secure allegiance to this na- 


tional service in our 20,000,000 kitchens, 
our 20,000,000 breakfast, lunch and dinner 
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tables; if we can multiply an ounce of 
sugar, or fats or what not per day by 100,- 
000,000 people, we have saved 180,000,000 
pounds in a month. If we save a pound of 
flour per week, we save 125,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat per annum. It is this multi- 
plication of minute quantities—teaspoons 
full—slices, scraps—by 100,000,000 and 360 
days that will save the world. Is there 
anyone in this land who cannot deny him- 
self or herself something? Who cannot 
save some waste? Is not your right to life 
and freedom worth this service? 


In conformity with this sentiment the 
following letter was sent out from St. 
James’ Episcopal church of Lancaster: 

“St. James’ church is earnestly trying 
to carry out the request of the national 
government through President Wilson, 
Mr. Hoover and our own Church war com- 
mission, for food conservation in every 
family of our parish, and we feel sure that 
you will be glad to do your part to carry 
out this most necessary and patriotic duty. 

“The enclosed card will explain itself. 
You are simply asked to have 7 “ wheat- 
less” meals, 14 “meatless” meals, and 21 
“wasteless” meals each week if possible, 
for 7 weeks and to keep a record of the 
number which you actually do succeed in 
having and to return one card each week, 
for the next seven weeks to the chairman 
of our committee that the total results 
may be sent to Washington. 

This is purely a voluntary service, no 
pledge of any kind is asked but the con- 
servation of certain kinds of food in this 
way is a service which those who know 
best, regard as absolutely essential for 
winning the war. 

Sincerely yours, 
CiirForp G. Twomey, Rector. 
ExizaseTH D. STEINMAN, Chairman. 


The following food pledge and report is 
also made a part of the letter: 
Church MN cicenewav neat s 
State I have for 
pod family, during the week ending Satur- 
MEE ebb eb tek steed nbeaeee 
A Had “Wheatless” Meals (with no 
bread) or cereal made entirely of 


eee eeeeseees 


MOE 6604 60.845 85. cn aaa ne 7 

B Had “Meatless” Meals (with no 
beef, mutton, or pork) .......... 14 
C Had “ Wasteless” Meals .......... 21 
EH IUMUE | ore. 5 n's'pip-aipsecece aie, ain's eshinss 
UE. Sx nevarceana ve ee-aoee 


This card should be filled out and handed 
in at church the following Sunday, or de- 
livered to the Church Conservation Com- 
mittee before Monday. 
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“CANNING THE KAISER.” 


See Next Page for the Music. 








Tune: “Marching Through Georgia.” 


NE great success of the week of the 
N. E, A. at Portland was the singing 
of Upton Sinclair’s “ Canning the Kaiser,” 
under the inspirational leadership of A. J. 
Gandvoort, Superintendent of music of 
Cincinnati. The explanatory news dis- 
patch and the words of the song follow: 
News dispatch—London, June 30.—The 
newspapers declare today that the Ameri- 
can soldiers and marines have already 
found a slogan, which is, “ Can the Kaiser!” 
The British are much puzzled by the ability 
of the Americans to invent new slang, and 
the papers explain that the word “can” is 
used in the sense of hermetically sealing 
the Kaiser to prevent his further activity. 


Bring the good old bugle, boys, we'll sing 
another song, 
Sing it with a spirit that will move the world 
along, 
Sing it as we need to sing it, half a million 
strong— 
While we are canning the Kaiser. 


Cho.—Hurrah, Hurrah! We're on the job to- 


day! 
Oh, Bill! Oh, Bill! We'll seal you so you'll 
stay! 
We'll put you up with ginger in the good old 
Yankee way— 
While we are canning the Kaiser. 


Hear the song we’re singing on the shining 
roads of France; 
Hear the Tommies cheering, and see the 
Poilus prance; 
Bold Africanders and Kanucks and Scots 
without their pants— 
While we are canning the Kaiser—Cho. 


Bring the guns from Bethlehem, by way of 
old New York. 
Bring the beans from Boston, and don’t leave 
out the pork; 
Bring a load of soda-pop, and pull the grape- 
juice cork— 
While we are canning the Kaiser.—Cho. 


Come, you men from Dixieland, you lumber- 
jacks of Maine; 
Come, you Texan cowboys, and you farmers 
of the plain; 
From Florida to Oregon, we boast the Yankee 
strain— 
While we are canning the Kaiser.—Cho. 


Now we've started on the job, we mean to put 
it through; 

Ship the kings and kaisers all, and make the 
world anew; 


Clear the way for common folk, for men like 
me and you— ° 
While we are canning the Kaiser.—Cho. 
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MARCHING THRO’ GEORGIA. 


Henry C. Work. 
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1. Bring the good old bu- gle,boys! we’llsing an-oth-er song— Sing it with a 
2. How the dark-ies shout- ed when they heard the joy - ful sound! How the tur- keys 
3. Yes, andthere were Un- ion men who wept with joy - ful tears, When they saw the 
4. “‘Sher-man’s dashing Yan-kee boys will nev - er reach the coast!’’ So the sau-cy 
5. So we made a thorough-fare for Free-domand her train, Six - ty miles in 
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spir-it that will start the worlda- long— Sing it as we used to sing it, 
gobbled whichour com- mis-sa - ry found! How thesweetpo-ta-toes e- ven 
hon-ored flag they had  notseen for years; Hard - ly couldthey be restrained from 
reb-els said, and ’twas a handsome boast, Had they not for- got, a - las! to 
lat - i- tude—three hun-dred to the main; Trea-son fled be-fore us, for re - 
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fif - ty thousand strong, While we were marching thro’ Georgia. 
start- ed from the ground, While we were marching thro’ Georgia. 
breaking forth in cheers, When we were marching thro’ Georgia. > Hur-rah! hur-rah! we 
reck- on withthe host, When we were marching thro’ Georgia. 
sist-ance was in vain, When we were marching thro’ Georgia. 


























bring the ju - bi- lee! Hur-rah! hur-rah! the flag thatmakes you free! 


’ a 









So wesang the chorus from Atlan-ta to the sea,While we go marching thro’ Georgia. 
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The simple folk in some places talk of Angels, and think that still they come 
and goas in the days of Bible story. If one of these high visitants should some 
day come to Harrisburg and stroll at leisure everywhere—seeing everything, him- 
self unseen, and forgetting nothing that he saw—would he, before returning to 
Paradise, go back to the “House of Flowers,” to Uttley’s window on Walnut Street, 
for another lingering look at the roses and lilies and orchids and all this wonder of 
bloom? Half sorry wonld he be that he could not transport this Easter lily, this 
purple orchid bloom, to the heavenly gardens? Who knows whence they come ? 
We will enjoy them here to the full, hoping soon to find them there. So we seldom 
miss this best window in Harrisburg. 

If a Greek sculptor of that olden time when every third man seems to have 
been a capable art critic, should visit Harrisburg he would perhaps stop longest at 
the Walnut and Third Street entrance to the Capitol grounds, to admire the familiar 
classic urns between which you pass going up to the magnificent Capitol building 
that crowns the summit of the gentle slope. It would have its strong appeal for 
him, stronger than for us, no doubt, though we too recognize its grace and beauty 
of form and read its poetic symbolism. Keats, in his fine ‘‘Ode to a Grecian Urn,” 
saw a different urn but of the same origin and class as this of whfch he sings: 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town, by river or sea-shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk this pious morn? 
Ah, little town, thy streets forever more 
Will silent be, and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate can e’er return. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with breed 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou silent form—dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity. Cold Pastoral ! 
When old age shall this generation waste 
Thou shalt remain in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


The dome of the Capitol was modeled after that of St. Peter’s at Rome, as was 
recently stated by “Girard” in the Ledger, in this interesting way: While I was 
talking the other day to Joseph Houston, architect of the Pennsylvania State Capitol, 
some one came up and congratulated him on the magnificence of the dome. ‘‘Penn- 
sylvania owes that to the illness of my brother,” he replied. That seemed curious 
and when asked to explain he added: ‘‘My brother was seriously ill in Rome, and I 
was obliged to remain there a long time with him. My repeated visits to St- Peter’s 
overwhelmed me with the grandeur of that cathedral’s dome, and so, when I came 
to the Pennsylvania State Capitol, I duplicated that inspiration in concrete form.” 
The proposed extension of the Capitol Park will be of great importance to Harris- 
burg as the Capital of the Commonwealth. Walnut and North will become two 
of the best streets in the city, second only to the River Front. And the Technical 
High School will oecupy a most desirable position fronting upon the beautiful area 
of the Capitol Park, which will open up everything as far as the Railroad,—thus 
bringing the Capitol within full view of the millions who pass year after year. 








